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General Guidance Responsibilities of the 
Secondary School 


The School Must Now Supplement the Home in Directing Development of Capacities of Individual Pupils. Teacher 


Must Establish Proper Environment for Effective School Study. 


Permanent Intellectual and Aesthetic Interests 


Should be Developed. Capacity to Evaluate Worthy Forms of Leisure are Enlarged by Secondary-School Experience. 
Formation of Proper Civic Attitudes Requires Altention 


XTENSION of compulsory educa- 
k, tion into the age regions of the 
secondary school and the growing 
interest of all classes of people in general 
education have created problems of educa- 
tional administration which were seldom 
encountered a generation ago. Then the 
decision to send or not to send a child to 
high school was made by the family. 
The individual who presented himself for 
admission to a secondary school usually 
knew what he was seeking. Such mat- 
ters as the opportunities offered by the 
secondary school, the use the individual 
would make of his opportunities, the sacri- 
fice entailed by the family that the indi- 
vidual member might have the advantages 
provided, were usually discussed in family 
council before an individual was permit- 
ted to enter upon his secondary-school 
career. 

After admission, the individual was 
primarily responsible for his own failure 
or success. He knew in advance what the 
school offered, and earnestness of purpose 
was assumed. If he failed to meet the 
requirements of the school, he either tried 
again or voluntarily withdrew. It was 
taken for granted by the individual that 
the family sacrifice should not be in vain 
and that the school was not maintained 
for those who could not profit from the 
work which it provided. 


Changed Personnel Has Caused Marked Adjustments 


To-day the situation described in the 
preceding paragraphs has been greatly 


changed. In some States pupils are 
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required to attend school until 14, 16, or 
18 years of age. In many communities 
public sentiment for secondary education 
is so strong that parents insist on their 
children remaining in school irrespective 
of the personal value received. As a 
result the secondary school has under- 
gone marked adjustments in an attempt 
to meet the needs of its changed per- 
sonnel. Instead of a required curriculum 
designed to prepare chiefly for admission 
to college, many curriculums are now 
offered from which the pupils may select. 
Instead of placing the responsibility for 
accomplishment solely on the pupil the 
school now undertakes to guide and direct 
the development of the capacities which 
its individual pupils possess. 


Needs of Pupils for Guidance 


The adjustment of pupils of high- 
school age to the complex environment in 
which they live is no simple matter. 
The individual’s world to-day is vastly 
larger and more complex than it was a 
generation ago. Science and _ scientific 
methods have greatly extended the local 
environment of the youth everywhere. 
As a result he is virtually overwhelmed 
with experience which he can not fully 
understand or clearly interpret for want 
of an adequate experiential basis. 

The home no longer provides the basis 
needed for the interpretation of many of 
the experiences encountered by the youth. 
The vocational specialization of parents 
and the marked changes in the modes of 
family life have restricted the influence of 
the home as an integrating institution. 
Unless the schoo] assumes the function 
formerly discharged by the home, the 


pupil is apt to flounder for want of guid- 
ance and may fail to find himself with 
respect to his interests and capacities or 
to take full advantage of the opportunities 
which the school and community provide 
for his growth and development. 


Changes Often Baffle Student's Understanding 


The needs of the youth of high-school 
age for guidance are both many and varied. 
He is undergoing marked physical, mental, 
and social development. With inner 
changes taking place which at times baffle 
his understanding and outer experiences 
being thrust upon him which defy inter- 
pretation, the youth frequently becomes 
maladjusted with respect to family, 
school, and community. At the time in 
the individual's life when guidance is most 
needed the youth frequently neither un- 
derstands himself nor is understood by 
those on whom he would depend. 

It should not be inferred from what has 
been said that the secondary school must 
act in loco parentis to the pupil. How- 
ever, the schools must supplement the 
home in helping the pupil properly to 
integrate himself with respect to school 
and community life. It ean not perform 
its new responsibility by applying tests 
which will eliminate all of its pupils save 
agiven type. It must diagnose the needs 
of the pupil material received and supply 
the kinds of guidance which the pupils as 
individuals require. In addition to as- 
sistance in the choice of high-school sub- 
jects or courses, in the selection of college, 
in the investigation of vocational oppor- 
tunities and aptitudes, and in the develop- 
ment of persona] traits and qualities, 
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every individual should receive guidance 
frompthe secondary school in the following 
ways: 


1. Guidance in the Efficient Use of School Time 


One of the most important lessons for a 
pupil to learn in the secondary school is 
an efficient method of using his time. 
As a rule this lesson is only partly learned 
for the reason that the responsibility for 
acquiring it is left largely to the pupil 
himself. Tasks are 
school and the performance is evaluated. 
The methods of performance are often 
unguided and unknown. 
wittingly encourages its pupils to estab- 
lish habits of 
practices (1) of assigning work to be done 
without supervision; (2) of employing the 
greater portion of the class period in the 
evaluation of lessons learned outside the 
classroom; (3) of accepting from pupils 
as actual learning what has been in 
reality only partly learned; and (4) of 
failing to assume direct responsibility for 
guiding its pupils in the development of 
efficient methods of work and study. 

The lesson-hearing practice of the school 
rests on a false assumption, namely, that 
the pupil through his own efforts without 
skilled guidance and supervision will 
make .the correct interpretations, acquire 
the intelligent attitudes, and make the 
proper adaptations which his lesson ma- 
terial requires. Teaching involves more 
than the mere evaluation of lesson assign- 
ments. It requires understanding of the 
pupils as individuals, knowledge of their 
personal needs, and guidance in the 
development of the skills or abilities 
desired. 

It can not be assumed by a teacher 
that a pupil will acquire efficient methods 
of employing his working time unless the 
processes as well as the performance are 
supervised and evaluated. The teacher 
must establish the proper environmental 
conditions for effective study and must 
regulate the factors involved to insure 
the development of efficient habits. The 
pupil must be made conscious of the task 
to be accomplished; a motive for study 
must be aroused; guidance must be given 
in the use of the type of learning to be 
employed; the pupil must be led to 
evaluate the character of his own per- 
formance; constructive criticism and re- 
teaching must be resorted to until satis- 
factory results are obtained, if possible. 

Through the failure of the school to 
assume responsibility for guidance in the 
formation of efficient methods of study 
on the part of its pupils inefficient and 
harmful habits are often formed. The 
pupil does not learn how to listen 
attentively, to read understandingly, to 
analyze carefully, to evaluate critically, 
to organize coherently, and to express 
his ideas clearly. Studying at home 
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and reciting at school will not insure 
the development of the habits enu- 
merated in the foregoing sentence. 
Much of the actual studying as well as 
the testing must take place in the class- 
room under the direction and supervision 
of the teacher. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 
discourage and dispense with home study. 
On the contrary, it is believed that the 
best way to insure efficient, independent 
study on the part of any individual is to 
teach him how to study effectively. The 
school can not expect its pupils solely 
through trial and error procedure to learn 
how to make the most effective use of 
their time. It has a guidance responsi- 
bility, and to the extent that it fails to 
assume its responsibility to that extent 
it becomes a party to the miseducation 
of its pupils. 


2. Guidance in the Development of Intellectual and 
Esthetic Interests 


The secondary school fails to render 
any large service to the youth if it merely 
requires him to learn lesson material to 
the satisfaction of his instructors. It 
must seek to develop in its pupils through 
the contacts with the major fields of 
knowledge permanent intellectual and 
esthetic interests and tastes. 

Interests and tastes usually develop as 
by-products of learning or else they are 
acquired through guidance and sharing 
on the part of those who possess such 
interests and states. It is doubtful 
whether they are ever acquired through 
the ordinary procedures of the class- 
room. They are an outgrowth of the 
development of a favorable attitude on 
the part of the pupil toward the values 
which the intellectual or ewsthetic ma- 
terials possess. 

The techniques by which the results 
are accomplished vary according to the 
types of learning involved. In materials 
which require assimilation and rationali- 
zation intellectual interest is usually an 
outgrowth of thorough understanding. 
It seldom, if ever, results from partial 
learning or learning for the occasion as 
much of the classroom work demands. 
In learning which requires a change in 
attitude on the part of the learner the 
instructor is concerned with the recogni- 
tion and appreciation by the pupil of the 
values which the subject material pos- 
sesses. 

The real test of the development of in- 
tellectual and wxsthetic interests, tastes, 
and appreciation are (1) the voluntary 
use which the pupil makes of intellectual 
and wsthetic materials and (2) revelation 
of the desire to share with others the ex- 
periences which the individual in ques- 
tion has come to value and enjoy. The 
classroom should provide occasions which 
will encourage the pupil to express his 


developing interests and tastes in crea- 
tive effort and to share the values which 
he has come to recognize with those who 
are working with him for common ends. 


3. Guidance in the Worthy Use of Leisure Time 


One of the serious problems which 
confronts the pupil, par- 
ticularly in urban and suburban com- 
munities, is that of finding wholesome 
means for employing leisure hours. The 
challenges which both the school and the 
home make on leisure time are ineffective. 
Heavy assignments of home work by the 
school serve as feeble stimuli for leisure- 


high-school 


time activities, and home responsibilities 
as a rule are too meager and artificial to 
command much of the youth’s time. 
The school may attack the problem 
directly by making its plant the social 
center of community life for out-of-school 
It may seek 
to provide and direct activities which 
will enlist the participation of its pupils 
during leisure as well as working hours. 
On the other hand, it may strive for 
indirect results through the development 
of interests and tastes in curriculum and 
extracurriculum work which will dominate 
the activities of pupils during leisure hours. 
It is in the latter field that the secondary 
school of the future will probably find its 
greatest service to the American youth. 
As the economic prosperity of one genera- 
tion exceeds that of another the problem 
of the worthy use of leisure time will 
become increasingly difficult, unless both 
the capacity to use leisure time wisely is 
increased proportionately to the time 
available for leisure and the standards for 
evaluating the means of utilizing leisure 
time are developed in proportion to the 
means at hand. In either event there 
is little hope of increasing an individual’s 
capacity to enjoy or to evaluate worthy 
forms of leisure unless his education is 
continued well into the secondary period. 
The possibility of creating interests and 
of forming tastes without contacts with 
the experiences of the secondary school is 
relatively small. The elementary school 
does not carry the individual far enough 
for him to form an acquaintance with the 
great fields of knowledge in which satis- 
fying interests are to be found. That is 
the particular task of the secondary school. 
It must provide the broadening and find- 
ing experiences, must guide the develop- 
ment of interests and tastes, and must 
form the habits and ideals which the indi- 
vidual will need for the worthy use of his 
leisure as well as his working time. 


as well as in-school hours. 


4. Guidance in the Formation of Worthy Citizenship 
Attitudes and Practices 


The secondary school must supply a 
long-recognized need in the development 
of wholesome civic attitudes and in the 
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formation of worthy practices of citizen- 
ship. It has overemphasized in the past 
the intellectual aspects of citizenship 
almost to the exclusion of attitudes and 
practices. As a result supposedly well- 
trained citizens are often derelict in the 
performance of civic duties and in the 
discharge of civic functions. In order 
to avert a similar condition on the part 
of the pupils now being trained in the 
secondary schools, attention must be 
given to the development of civic atti- 
tudes and the formation of worthy civic 
practices with the idea of properly relating 
them to the theoretical aspects of citizen- 
ship treated in the work of the class- 
rooms. 


The sort of guidance desired can not be 
given through the stereotyped procedures 
of the traditional school. The school 
must be conceived as a laboratory in 
which young people learn through doing 
and thereby develop right and wholesome 
attitudes toward the activities performed. 
Through participation in the social and 
civic life of the school the pupil develops 
the attitude of mind of a responsible 
school citizen. Civic initiative is chal- 
lenged and personal responsibility is 
experienced. Under sponsorship and 
guidance the individual acquires ex- 
perience as a functioning citizen in a 
school community and learns to adjust 
himself to the kind of social and civic 
controls which will be encountered in 
his adult life. 

Civic guidance on the part of the school 
should be extended into the community 
environment. The youth should be led 
to experience a sense of oneness with the 
community in which he lives and to feel 
the thrill of pride in the civic aeccomplish- 
ments of his community in which he has 
had a share and the humiliation of shame 
for civic derelictions of any kind. Civic 
attitudes of the type described do not 
necessarily result from the mere class- 
room intellectualization of civic matters. 
They are much more likely to result 
from actual participation in the affairs 
of school and community life, and the 
responsibility for providing the guidance 
required rests very largely with the 
secondary school. 


Conclusion 


The secondary-school period is the ap- 
propriate time for the proper guidance of 
the youth in the formation of the indi- 
vidual habits, interests, tastes, attitudes, 
and practices described in the foregoing 
paragraphs. The needs are urgent. 
They can not be met unless the school 
accepts responsibilities which in the past 
it has generally failed to assume. It 
must prepare itself to provide the types 
of service which present-day conditions 


require. Guidance responsibilities of the 


kind which this article describes are en- 
tirely within the ability of the school to 
provide. They are designed to encourage 
and direct self-discovery and self-devel- 
opment on the part of the individual. If 
they help the individual properly to 
integrate himself with respect to his 
responsibilities as a worthy member of 
social groups and enable him to acquire 
an understanding of and insight into the 
motives of his fellows and the forces 
which make for genuine happiness and 
stability in the world in which he lives, 
the result is more important than for the 
school to prepare a pupil for admission 
to a given college or to fit him for a 
vocational mold. 
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Industrial Concerns Finance Stu- 
dent Excursion 


The School of Machine Engineering 
and Electrical Engineering at Czecho- 
slovak Polytechnics of Prague will make 
a journey to Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. The excursion will be made by 
students of last two years of the named 
faculty with their professors as guides 
and it will be completed in 14 days. The 
students will visit great manufactories of 
engines and great electrical plants at 
Nuremberg, Heidenheim, Ravensburg, 
Zurich, Oerlikon, Baden, Winterthur, and 
the electrical power-generating house at 
Wiaggital. In this manner they will be ac- 
quainted with the greatest engineering 
establishments of central Europe. The 
excursion was made possible by great 
gifts of Czechoslovak industrial estab- 
lishments of metallurgy, sugar manu- 
factories, and unions of electrical power- 
generating centers in southwest and east 
Bohemia.—Emanuel V. Lippert. 
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English Youths Make Desirable 
Settlers for Canada 


About 1,500 boys and girls between 14 
and 17 years of age leave England each 
year to settle in Canada, according to 
announcement of the British Overseas 
Settlement Committee. Grants for trav- 
eling expenses are made, under provisions 
of the Empire settlement act, by the 
British and Canadian Governments, and 
the young emigrants are sent out under 
the direction of recognized voluntary 
societies interested in child emigration. 
To promote settlement in western Canada 
and offset the tendency to locate in eastern 
and maritime Provinces, the grant has 
recently been increased from £16 to £20. 
Reports from the Dominion commend the 
quality of boys and girls sent out and 
their happy adjustment to conditions in 
the new home. 
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Land-Grant College Executives 
Welcome Pending Survey 


Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities hereby 
expresses its satisfaction at the provision 
made by Congress for a thorough survey 
of the work of the land-grant institutions. 
The desirability of such a survey has been 
recognized by the association for several 
years, but until this action by Congress 
there seemed to be no procedure available 
which would guarantee a study that would 
be both comprehensive and sympathetic 
with the traditions and objectives of such 
institutions. 

Charged as they are by Federal and 
State laws and by the conditions which led 
to their establishment with a special and 
vital type of public service, they have 
evolved objectives and methods peculiar 
to themselves. Because we believe that 
a clear and full understanding of the his- 
tory and spirit of these institutions will be 
of major value in this study and because of 
the fundamental and vital interest of the 
member institutions in this phase of the 
matter, we respectfully offer to the Bureau 
of Education the fullest cooperation of 
this association in the prosecution of the 
survey. 

We are looking hopefully to the results 
of this study to aid these institutions in 
adjusting their procedure to the demands 
of contemporary times without violation 
of their fundamental purposes and ob- 
jectives.— Adopted at the meeting of April 


29, 1927. 
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The Kind of Experience That 
Counts 


The beginning teacher often finds him- 
self handicapped in getting a position by 
the fact that employing boards as a rule 
insist on securing teachers who have had 
wide experience in their particular line. 

This required experience is too often 
rated according to the number of years 
the applicant has been employed as a 
teacher. It is apparently never con- 
sidered that one teacher may gain as 
much experience, so far as the real mean- 
ing of the word is concerned, in one year 
as another might gain in two. 

Experience, according to Webster, is 
“The actual living through an event or 
events.”’ For any person, therefore, to 
avail himself of his experiences in any 
line of achievement, he must of necessity, 
put his whole soul and body into his 
work. We do not gain experience by 
virtue of the number of years employed, 
but only to the extent are we experienced 
that we have put ourselves unselfishly to 
the task.—Franklin Young Harper, Ozark, 
Tu. 
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Toronto Meeting of World Federation of 
F:ducation Associations 


Second Biennial Conference Marked by International Amity and Good Will. Nineteen Departments offer Oppor- 
tunity for Intimate Discussion of Specific Questions. Features of Education in Half the Countries of the Globe 
Described by Persons Who Spoke from Experience. Practical Problems of Everyday Life of School Emphasized 


Rather than Administrative Problems 


By JAMES F. ABEL 


Associate Specialist in Foreign Education, Bureau of Education 


é AM LOATH to close this confer- 
] ence. We seem like a family,” 
said President Thomas, as he was 
about to adjourn the final meeting of the 
Second Biennial Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at 
Toronto. His audience was one with 
him in the thought. The week had been 
spent on the beautiful campus of the 
University of Toronto and in the splendid 
college buildings at a series of meetings 
attended by more than 7,000 persons 
from 50 countries. The Government of 
Ontario, the city of Toronto, the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian 
National Exhibition management, and 
other organizations, public and private, 
working with the Canadian committee of 
arrangements, had combined to welcome 
the visitors and provide for them a 
wealth of unusual entertainment in the 
pageant ‘“‘The Heart of the World,” a 
trip to Niagara Falls, a visit to the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, 
and an evening of national and folk songs 
sung by the National Exhibition chorus of 
2,000 voices. The university had bil- 
leted many of the guests in its residences 
and given them their meals at Hart House, 
one of the finest students’ recreational 
centers in America. The program had 
been a full and properly elastic one with 
ample provision for all to express their 
views. The federation had adopted arti- 
cles of incorporation, a long step toward 
opportunity for greater usefulness. The 
final plenary session had taken on much 
of the character of pleasant, fireside con- 
versation, and the delegates turned away 
reluctant to leave a gathering that had 
held in it so much of good will and whole- 
some comradeship. 


Teachers are Prophets of High Calling 


In the spirit ‘‘that the confines of 
knowledge may be ever enlarged,” the 
conference opened on Sunday afternoon 
with a vesper service. The Rev. Canon 
H. J. Cody, in his address on ‘‘ The inter- 
national aspect of religion,’’ welcomed the 
teachers as prophets and priests of a high 
calling, peculiarly favored in that the 
more they give of their riches the more 
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they have of them. He sketched the 
dominant world movements before the 
war as: The growth of Europe in world 
influence; the rise of democracy in general; 
the industrial revolution; and the wide 
expansion of the Christian religion through 


missionary effort. He held the new move- 


ments following the war to include the 
growth of national feeling as expressed in 
the founding of new nations; the increase 
of internationalism; the clash of the races, 
with the domination of the white race 
passing; the restlessness of youth; the 
industrialization of the Orient; the open- 
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Memorial Tower, dedicated to the memory of 600 students of the University of Toronto who lost their 
lives in the World War 
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ing of Africa and South America to immi- 
gratior ind the further separation of 
church and state. Of these later move- 
ments eaker chose to emphasize 
inter? sm of a kind which he would 
have ptic with the salt of intelligence’”’ 
and based on a sound, sane nationalism. 
Quoting [talian author that ‘‘God has 
writter 1e line of his thought on each 
peop e affirmed his belief that a 
strong internationalism, free of weak 
senti t, can be developed only through 
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to foster the dissemination of information 
concerning the progress of education in 
all its forms among nations and peoples; 
suitable and 


to advise and promote 


effective means to bring into closer 


coordination the various agencies in 
every civilized country which have to do 
with education; to cultivate international 
good will, and to promote the interests 
“The service contem- 
plated,” says the Toronto Mail and 
Empire, “is no less than the under- 


of world peace. 














General meetings of the conference were held in Convocation Hall, University of Toronto 


Naming many of 
the leaders of the world as teachers, he 
asked those present to be worthy ‘“‘the 
great and glorious succession in which 
they stand.”’ 

The purposes of the World Federation 
furnish ample scope for a wide and con- 
program in that they are to 
promote the of education and 
elevate the character of teaching through- 
out the world; to secure international 
cooperation im educational enterprises; 


a rational nationalism. 
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cause 


pinning of civilization by a system of 
education designed to support the whole 
social fabric and raise humanity through- 
out to higher planes of good.”’ 

To carry out its purposes the second 
conference was divided into 19 depart- 
ments or divisions, each of which met for 
discussion in the forenoons, while the 
afternoons were given over to two sections 
The range of subjects 
was such as to offer a wide appeal to any 
one interested in education. They in- 


of general sessions. 
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cluded health, illiteracy, education of the 
behavior-problem child and the adolescent 
elementary, secondary, and adult educa- 
tion, moving pictures, international corre- 
spondence of school children, library 
service, kindergarten and preschool educa- 
tion, geography, the country youth and 
the country school, social adjustment, 
handicapped children, humane education, 
colleges and international 
educational exchange, moral and religious 
education, and the work of parent-teacher 


and home-and-school associations 


universities, 


Most of the major political divisions of 
the world were represented by one or more 
delegates. The federation now includes 
21 associations in its full membership and 
12 more as associate members. Such 
strong organizations as the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales, 
the Japanese Education Association, the 
All-India Teachers’ Federation, the Bund 
Entschiedener Schulreformer of Germany, 
and other equally vigorous professional 
bodies have joined in its activities and all 
sent representatives to take part in the 
program and to aid in formulating policies 
for the future conduct of the federation. 
One group of 113 came from England and 
Wales. 


Delegates Were Persons of Distinction 


The list of delegates reads like an inter- 
national ‘‘Who’s who.’”’ Educators from 
China, one of them a bobbed-haired girl, 
were there to tell of that country’s new 
national spirit, how it is being developed 
through education, the great mass move- 
ment for the reduction of illiteracy, and 
the change from the classical to the com- 
monly spoken language for written com- 
munication. Others came from Mexico 
to sketch the werk of its Secretariat of 
Education and the strong efforts being 
made to help the indigenous citizenry. 
The splendid results achieved by using 
Urdu, instead of English, as the medium 
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of instruction in the Osmania University, 
India, were recounted by the headmis- 
tress of a near-by institution. One after 
another the best features of the educa- 
tional systems of over half the countries 
of the globe were outlined to the confer- 
ence by men and women who had worked 
in them and spoke from experience. The 
published report of their statements will 
be a fair review of the progress of world 
education in the past decade. 

International amity and good will, tol- 
erance, and respect for others was the 
prevailing tone of the meetings. Sir Rob- 
ert Falconer, president of the University 
of Toronto, expressed it in his welcoming 
address when he said, ‘“‘ We are not a young 
people, we Canadians. We are an old 
people, inheritors of two of the richest 
civilizations of the world. The bringing 
together of these two civilizations consti- 
tutes our problem—to bring unity out of 
diversity.’”” And he went on to tell how 
the English, with their Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization, and the French with the best 
traditions of a Latin civilization, each 
group speaking its own language and hay- 
ing its own ideals, had learned to respect 
and value the other. They live together 
in the Dominion and maintain a com- 
monwealth stronger than it would be if 
there were only the one language and the 
one form of culture. 


Interdependence of Nations a Major Topic 


Very frequently the example of con- 
tinued peace between the United States 
and the Dominion was mentioned. Pro- 
posals for the general observance of edu- 
cation week and good-will day both 
commanded the attention of the dele- 
gates. The universality of learning, the 
spirit that science knows no national 
boundaries, that the sick and the unedu- 
cated are a menace not only to themselves 
but to all mankind, and the growing inter- 
dependence of nations ran as major 
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threads of discussion throughout the 
sessions. 

This world conference concerned itself 
to an unusual degree with the practical 
problems affecting the everyday lives of 
the school children, the teachers, and 
the homes. The mechanics and the 
administration of education were not 
greatly stressed. It is significant that 
the health education section held more 
and longer sessions than any other 
division, and that physicians, nurses, 
school superintendents, members of minis- 
tries of education, and directors of 
children’s organizations were all there to 
join in the effort to give every child his 
proper heritage—a sound, well-nourished 
body. 


Vital Themes of Child Life 


The section on the education of the 
behavior-problem child, that on the 
relation of the school to the community, 
and the one dealing with parent-teacher 
and home-and-school associations drew 
larger and more interested audiences than 
those meetings which had for their 
themes subjects less closely related to the 
vital, fundamental things of child life 
and child training. The commonplace 
language of children, of home, and of 
school, and the folk music were plainly 
the things that appealed strongest to 
this large group of professional people 
from many countries and of many 
tongues and creeds. 

Wednesday of the week was set apart 
as a day of recreation. The official and 
overseas delegates were the guests of the 
prime minister and the Province of 
Ontario in an excursion to Niagara Falls. 
Another party of 250 or more visited the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. 
The college, founded in 1874, is the oldest 
of its kind in the Dominion. Organized 
on much the same plan as the other 
agricultural colleges of America, it carries 
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on the usual teaching, agricultural ex- 
tension, and research activities. It ranks 
among the first in research and plant 
breeding. Eighty of the 700 acres in 
the campus are given over to experiments 
in plant improvement through selection 
and breeding. The visitors were shown 
over the entire plant and later assembled 
for an informal meeting in the hall 
erected as a memorial to students that 
lost their lives in the war. 


Federation Has Grown Rapidly 


The World Federation is a young 
organization. This was its second bien- 
nial conference; its third general confer- 
ence. Its foundations were laid at an 
organization meeting in San Francisco in 
1923. The first biennial meeting was held 
at Edinburgh in 1925. At that time only 
seven nation-wide educational organiza- 
tions had joined. The federation has 
made much progress in the past two 
years. The membership, associate and 
full, now includes 33 organizations. 
Many of the difficulties in the way of in- 
corporation have been overcome and 
with the adoption of the articles proposed 
at the Toronto meeting, the way is now 
open for it soon to become a corporate 
body. A provision in the school laws of 
Maine that the State commissioner of 
education shall have as part of his duties 
“to obtain information as to the school 
systems of other States and countries, and 
the condition and progress of public school 
education throughout the world”’ has per- 
mitted the State commissioner to devote 
time to the federation, and much of its 
success is due to his efforts. The officers 
of the federation look forward to an en- 
dowment of $10,000,000, and now that it 
is in position to become a corporate en- 
tity that may soon be accomplished. 

The place of meeting for the conference 
of 1929 is not yet determined. China, 
Mexico, and Switzerland were suggested 
and invitations will probably come from 
other countries. 

With three successful conferences to its 
credit, it seems fair to say that the federa- 
tion is well on its way and to predict that 
it will become a most powerful factor in 
helping to shape the future education of 
the world. 


A 
wn 


More than 200 presidents, deans, regis- 
trars, business managers, and other offi- 
cers, representing 50 institutions in 20 
States, attended this summer the insti- 
tute for administrative officers of institu- 
tions of higher education, held at the 
University of Chicago. 


A capital fund of £676,000 has been 
accumulated by the National Urion of 
Teachers of England. 
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Salt Lake City’s Revised Program is 
Working Out Smoothly 


Reduction of Course from 12 Years to 11 Shortens Time for College Preparation Without 
Loss. Students who enter Industry May Reach a Higher Level of Instruction. Money 
Saving is Important, Though not the Prime Consideration 


By GEORGE N. CHILD 
Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


REVISED educational program was 
put into operation in the Salt 
Lake City schools in 1925 which 


will make it possible for the majority of 
young people who graduate from high 
school to do so regularly in 11 years 
above the kindergarten instead of 12 
years as under the old plan. Although 
the change will result in a considerable 
financial saving, the chief reasons for the 
curtailment of time in the new program 
are educational and social. 

It is a well-known fact that our tradi- 
tional 12-year school, so largely adhered 
to in the northern part of the United 
States, came to us largely by accident 
about 100 years ago, and though poorly 
suited to our democratic ideals and needs 
at that time, it has continuously become 
more inconsistent and less suitable as the 
school year has been lengthened and com- 
pulsory attendance laws have become 
more general and éxacting. The sur- 
prising thing about it all is that we have 
for so long continued to rest satisfied with 
the borrowed plan as though it were a 
perfected machine. This, too, in spite 
of the fact that educational leaders have 
pointed out from time to time its waste- 
fulness and inefficiency. 


Economy Through Junior High School 


The establishment of junior high schools 
during recent years is in a sense a protest 
against our old*lock-step 12 year system. 
It has already done much to remedy 
some of the major evils of the tradi- 
tional organization. However, one of the 
important purposes of the reorganization— 
economy of time—is in danger of being 
lost sight of. Unless the junior-high- 
school movement results in the saving 
of time in the elementary and high-school 
program, it is our opinion that it will 
have failed in one of its most inportant 
and necessary functions. 

An increasing number of high-school 
graduates go on to college. It is not our 
purpose here to discuss the advisability 
of their going to college in such large 
numbers, but it is our purpose to call 
attention to the responsibility resting 
upon a public-school system to get young 
people ready for college effectively and in 
the least time reasonably possible. Ex- 
perience, both in America and abroad, is 


in favor of giving less time than 12 years 
to the necessary general preparation. 

Students from school systems in Amer- 
ica, organized on the ll-year plan, take 
their places in college on a par with those 
who come from systems under the 12-year 
organization, according to the best infor- 
mation avilable. The explanation, which 
seems reasonable enough, is that all the 
necessary preparatory work for college 
can be well mastered by students in 11 
years, and therefore that 12 years given 
to it result in either a slowing up of the 
learning process or in an encumbering of 
the courses of study with useless or un- 
suited material. 


Traditional School Organization Causes Delay 


European experience, and practices, 
too, should serve at least to call our atten- 
tion to the importance of a careful con- 
sideration of our longer preparatory 
courses. Why should German students, 
for instance, be about two years ahead of 
American students in completing their 
professional studies? The explanation is 
to be found in our traditional school or- 
ganization and not in any lack of learning 
power or achievement of our young people. 

It will be conceded that our public 
schools are for the masses, most of whom 
are not preparing for college. The high 
school will be for the majority a finishing 
institution and not a preparatory school. 
The effects of a shortened program of 
education must, therefore, be considered 
in relation to the welfare of this larger 
group as well as to the college preparatory 
group. Heretofore most young people 
not preparing to go to college dropped 
out before going far along in the high- 
school courses. Vocational needs and 
lack of interest have been the chief 
factors of elimination. Due to a number 
of causes conditions are rapidly changing 
in favor of high-school graduation for 
all. However, the vocational needs of 
many are still paramount at a compara- 
tively early age. 

The general educational program of 
high schools can, therefore, easily be 
carried beyond that which is best for the 
individual and for the society that he is 
to serve through his chosen vocation. 
In our opinion young people planning to 
fit themselves for vocational activities 
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directly from high school should have 
considerable contact with the practical 
at 17 or 18 years of age. The high-school 
program, therefore, must make it pos- 
sible for them to complete the general 
courses of study, satisfying standard 
requirements in time for them to give 
some attention to vocational adjust- 
ments, either directly in industrial or 
professional service or in specialized 
vocational courses. It is, of course, 
likely that many young people not pian- 
ning a complete college course will desire 
to take a year, perhaps two years, in 
junior-college work where vocational 
choices and activities will generally con- 
trol both subject matter and methods, 
The prolonged high-school program can 
not hope to provide the specialized voca- 
tional activities and motives needed and 
which can be provided by the junior 
college. 


Improved Product with Simplified Machinery 


As already stated, although the attempt 
to save time in our educational program 
is not primarily a financial one, it is in- 
cumbent upon the management of any 
school system to expend a consistent 
amount of money, which will be limited 
by the circumstances of each community, 
to obtain the best educational results 
according to conceived ideals of what 
should be accomplished. In other words, 
the money available for public education 
must be measured against production 
and the means employed for realizing it. 
An improved product with simplified 
machinery means success. 

The movement in Salt Lake City is not 
revolutionary. It calls for a revision in 
the course of study all through and a re- 
evaluation of subject matter and a recon- 
sideration of its placement and its 
treatment. In the evolutionary process 
involved the board of education, teachers, 
principals, and general school executives 
are cooperating in their work and pur- 
poses. Salt Lake City, too, is especially 
fortunate in having a favorable public 
sentiment, without which any change in 
a school system, as far-reaching as the 
one under discussion, could not be made 
successfully, however desirable and neces- 
sary. 

The plan is working out smoothly. 
There is no question about its practi- 
cability. There will be no loss’ in 
standards but a decided gain in 
vigorous purposeful, educational achieve- 
ments on the part of a greater number of 
individuals. 

wy 

For summer-time study by teachers, a 
permanent salary increase of $4 per 
semester hour in the University of Michi- 
gan, and of $2.50 per term hour in normal 
schools, is allowed by the board of edu- 
cation of Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
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RADED participation is a plan 
for professional preparation of 
teachers whereby the novice 

begins with a simple task and proceeds 
to those which are more and more diffi- 
cult and complex, arriving finally at full 
responsibility for the room. The plan 
has been in use in some training schools 
for a number of years, but only within 
the past six or eight has it gained anything 
like general approval. 

Like every plan, graded participation 
has had to overcome much opposition. 
Its chief opponents may be found among 
those who believe that the student 
teacher should be subjected to a sort of 
“survival of the fittest’? test. They 
would put the novice in full charge of the 
room and leave him to “sink or swim” 
on the theory that only those who can 
survive the ordeal are worth saving. Its 
proponents hold that a more gradual 
introduction to full responsibility for the 
room will produce better teachers and 
at the same time safeguard the interests 
of the pupils most effectively. 


Plan Developed in Actual Practice 


This paper deals with the plan as it 
has been developed at the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School at Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., in connection with obser- 
vation and practice teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades and junior high school 
of the city system. It is more fully 
described in Graded Units in Student 
Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 202, H. C. Pryor. 

There are several plans for graded 
participation. The differences, however, 
are largely in the name. Stuart, Swarth- 
more, Pa., worked out a series of “ topics’’ 
to be studied by the student teacher in 
connection with his course in practice 
teaching. Cook, University of South 
Dakota, has provided ‘“assignments”’ 
covering the work in the university 
high school. At the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., 21 ‘‘graded units’’ have been 
developed, each of which must be studied 
in connection with the course in observa- 
tion and practice teaching. Similar plans 
are in use at Detroit Teachers College; 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
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Graded Participation by Student 
Teachers Gains Approval 


Plan Has Been in Use in Some Training Schools for a Number of Years. Seems Nou 
to Meet General Favor. Variations in Practice but Principles are Identical. Each 
Unit Should be Mastered Before Taking up the Next 


By H. C. PRYOR 
Director, College Training High School, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Va.; State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Va.; normal school, Conway, Ark.; State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo.; normal 
school, Sioux City, Iowa; normal school, 
Albion, Idaho; State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans.; normal school, Towson, 
Md.; Bucknell University; University of 
Delaware; and the University of Wyom- 
ing. The fundamental principles under- 
lying all of these plans are identical. 
Let us consider several of them, briefly. 

First, the teacher’s work should be 
broken up into a number of “units,” 
“exercises,” ‘‘topics,”’ ‘“assignments,”’ 
“‘chores,’’ or ‘‘jobs,”’ as they are variously 
called, ‘‘arranged roughly in difficulty 
and complexity and in the order in which 
they should be attacked by the student 
teacher.”’ 


‘ 


Includes Problems of School Management 


“Teaching,” as understood here and 
throughout the article, includes every- 
thing which the teacher does in the course 
of a normal day’s work. It can be seen 
that this includes not only the different 
types of teaching, as discussed by Ear- 
hart, but also many problems of school 
management. 


Following is a list of units which have 
been developed by the writer: 
Unit 
I. Cleanliness and neatness of the room. 
Il. Lighting, heating, and ventilation. 
III. Classroom, building, and grounds. 
IV. Seating and the needs of the individual child. 
V. Attendance. 
. The daily program of work, study, recitation, 
and play. 
VIL. Supplying the class with equipment and 
materials for work. 
VIII. Supervision of passing of the children. 
IX. Visual instruction. 
X. Studying children. 
XI. Health inspection. 
XII. Supervision of play. 
XIII. Records and reports. 
XIV. Planning for the lesson, day, or longer period. 
XV. Testing the children’s progress. 
XVI. Self-analysis score card. 
XVII. Individual instruction. 

XVIII. Working with the group or class: The assign- 
ment, supervised study, the recitation, in- 
duction, deduction, the telling or lecture 
method, the object lesson, the drill lesson 
and habit formation, testing, review, appre- 
ciation, socialized recitation, the problem 
method, and the project method. 

XIX. Securing parental cooperation. 
XX. School discipline. 
XXI Securing a position and holding it. 


< 
‘ 
_ 


The chief justification for these exer- 
cises is that skill in their performance is 
absolutely essential to any high degree of 
success in teaching. Their mastery is as 
necessary to the teacher as a mastery of 
anatomy, materia medica, pathology, 
principles of surgery, and the like is to 
the physician; as a knowledge of juris- 
prudence, torts, court procedure, etc., is 
to the attorney. 

Different situations might necessitate 
emphasis on different .nits, depending on 
such factors as whether the work is rural 
or urban, the grades to be taught, and so 
on. 


Three Factors Determine Rate of Progress 


Second, the student teacher should be 
permitted to take up a new “unit” of 
work only when he understands and is 
reasonably proficient in the one which he 
has been studying ‘This insures mastery 
of each phase of the work and results in 
greater satisfaction and confidence and 
the elimination of much discouragement. 
The rapidity of progress is determined by 
such factors as the difficulty of the unit 
being studied and the previous experience 
or native ability of the teacher. 

It is very evident that such a unit as 
“cleanliness and neatness of the room,”’ 
involves fewer difficulties than ‘health 
inspection,’”’ “‘supervision of playground 
work,” or “working with the group or 
class.” The first might very easily be 
mastered by a capable student teacher 
within a few days; the last is so difficult 
and complex as to deserve at least one- 
third of the total time devoted to observa- 
tion, participation, and teaching. 

Other things being equal, the student 
who has had profitable experience—e. g., 
under supervision, or is capable, or both— 
should make more rapid progress than 
one who is inexperienced and incom- 
petent. The writer has found that 
some student teachers never become 
proficient in anything except routine 
units and do poor or very mediocre work 
when in full charge of the schoolroom. 
Usually the superior ones master the 
routine units within a comparatively 
short time and do exceptionally well 
when they arrive at full responsibility 
for the room. 


Order of Units not Fixed 


Third, the order in which the units 
should be taken up is not fixed. Con- 
siderable flexibility should be permitted to 
meet the needs of different situations. 

The training school, regardless of 
whether it is on the campus, in the 
country, or is part of a city system, 
should be organized primarily with a view 
to meeting the needs of the child. Sub- 
ordinate to this, although it is of great 
importance, is the training of student 
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tear I training staff should have 
s rs study units as they need 
to be i luced to'subserve the best inter- 
ests of e children, rather than pre- 
sent t 1 in the order which, theoretic- 
ally, sé s best for the student teacher. 

Whe lere 1S & Campus school, the 
interest f both of the above-mentioned 
groups may be provided for very satis- 
factor Where the school years and 
subdivisi thereof do not begin and 
end at the same time, the training staff 
must arn to adjust themselves to 
circumstances. Student teachers take up 
the unit in the order which meets the 
needs of the school. 


Careful Attention to Habit Formation 

Fourt ce a unit has been assigned, 
it should never be dropped but should be 
earried along with others, receiving less 
and less attention as proficiency increases. 
This mulative method will insure such 
skill the use of each'unit that the student 
teacher will be able to handle the com- 
plex situation involved in full responsi- 


bility for the room when it comes, with a 
minimum of difficulty. To insure the 


best results, 


particularly with the man- 


agement units, careful attention to the 
law f habit formation is necessary. 
Each unit to be studied should be outlined 
clearly so that the student teacher will 


have no difficulty in understanding what 
is required. Enough practice should be 


provided to insure ag nearly automatic 


performance of the desired task as possi- 
ble The training staff should guard 
against bad practices and try to perpetu- 


contributes to 
satisfactory schoolroom procedure. 

Fifth, the training staff should try to 
conduct the work in such a way that it 
Most 
of the units have to do with the ordinary 


ate only that which 


will tt become too mechanical. 


routine of the schoolroom and may beso ad- 
ministered ag to make the student teacher 
feel that the teacher’s real job—classroom 
g The train- 
ing staff should try at all times to show 
that proper hygienic conditions, good 
attendance, and the like are just as 
important in their way as conducting a 
irill lesson or a socialized recitation. The 
former contribute largely to the success 


teaching—is being neglected. 


of t latter The student teacher should 
be led to see that nothing is unimportant 
or trivial which makes for success in the 


of teaching. 
Drill Necessary to Secure Automatic Response 


No thinking teacher questions the 


necessity of drill in teaching the formal 
ibjects; it is necessary as a means to an 
end, securing automatic 
certain stimuli. 


responses to 
The ultimate purpose of 
drill is to lay the foundation for the high 
mental processes. In the same way, 
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facility in managing schoolroom routine 
enables the teacher to do these so-called 
less important things with the minimum 
of attention and leaves the mind free for 
that which is more important. 

In order to secure definite information 
regarding the extent to {which graded 
participation has been adopted, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to one public teacher- 
training institution in each State, except 
North Dakota (two), New York (two), 
and South Dakota (none). The forms 
were returned by 28 persons representing 
24 different States, one director reporting 
on work he had done in a State in which 
he had formerly been located. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Do you use 
such a plan?” 11 “have used it”; 14 
answered ‘‘no’’; 1 blank. 


Has Been Used 10 Years 


** How long have you used it?’’ was 
answered by one, 1 semester; three, 1 
year; three, 2 years; one, 4 years; one, 5 
years; one, 6 years; one, 9 years; two, 10 
several. The average is 
4.1 years. One says, ‘‘Where student 
teachers have had previous successful 


years; one, 


experience, the plan is not adhered to.” 
This isin accordance with sound pedagogy. 

Answers to the question, “Js the plan 
used in connection with the training of 
teachers of kindergarten, elementary, junior 
high school, or senior high school?’ show 
that it is used in training the following 
types of teachers: Kindergarten, five; 
elementary grades 1-6, seven; 1-7, one; 
1-8, four; junior high 
grades 9-10, one; senior high school, 
four; rural, five. In at least four places 
where the plan has been most satis- 
factorily worked out it has been adopted 
There 
seems to be no reason why it may not be 
utilized more generally. 


school, nine; 


for the training of rural teachers. 


To the question, “Do you consider the 
plan better than one which does not involve 
graded participation—e. g., a plan which 
gives the student full control of the room 
from the beginning?” the 14 who gave 
complete answers to the questionnaire 
answered ‘‘yes.”’ Five gave no answer. 
Consistent with Psychological Approach 


The answers to the question, ‘‘ Why?” 
emphasized the benefits, chiefly psycho- 
logical, to be derived from such a plan 
by the student teacher. Several of the 
most helpful ones are: ‘‘ Consistent with 
psychological approach, known to un- 
known, relatively easy to more difficult, 
use of proper imitation (studied) es- 
pecially gives assurance to the inexpe- 
rienced timid beginner’’; “better training 
for students”; “students have an in- 
telligent background and become sensi- 
tive to the vital problems involved in a 
teaching situation’’; “student does not 
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at any time lose confidence in herself’; 
“reasonable success is assured to students 
of normal ability and energy;’’ ‘‘it is the 
psychological way’; “because cumu- 
lative plan is in accordance with the laws 
of growth in learning to perform any new 
“gradual progress from diffi- 
culty to difficulty”; “students are not 
prepared to take full charge at the 
beginning of their work”; “avoids 
bungling or trial and error procedure.” 
“Students gradually inducted into teach- 


” 
process ; 


ing are ready to give more of their 
attention to the actual teaching. They 
are not so concerned about the routine 
factors and the mechanics. Graded par- 
ticipation gives teachers an opportunity 
to tie up theory with practice without 
overwhelming students. Finally, it is 
psychological if carefully managed. It 
is the laboratory method.” 


Objections Urged May be Overcome 


Most of the criticisms came from those 
whose answers to the questionnaire indi- 
cated slight knowledge of, if not actual 
opposition to, the plan. Those whose 
answers indicated that they were most 
conversant with graded participation had 
little to suggest, as might be expected, in 
the way of disadvantages. The writer's 
experience with the plan during the course 
of six years leads to the conclusion that 
none of the disadvantages mentioned are 
necessarily inherent in graded participa- 
tion. All of them can be overcome in a 
large degree through careful planning on 
the part of the training staff. 

Perhaps the most serious danger is that 
of the plan’s becoming too mechanical. 
So far as the simpler units are concerned, 
this is not serious, because the more nearly 
they can be automatized—this seems to 
be very much the same thing—the better. 
Automatization insures accurate and uni- 
form response, the thing to be desired. 


Every Vocation Made up of Units 


Another criticism that needs some 
attention is that graded participation may 
result in a “one-sided view of the school- 
room.” The answer to this is that any 
occupation is made up of a number of dif- 
ferent ‘‘units’”’ or “chores” any of which, 
attended to closely, might give the worker 
a “one-sided’”’ view of his occupation. As 
a matter of fact, this does not seem to be 
the case; no one who has learned a voca- 
tion piecemeal, as it were, experiences 
serious difficulty in reintegrating the parts 
into a whole. 

None of the other disadvantages sug- 
gested seem serious enough to warrant 
discussion. 

“What is the attitude of your teacher- 
training staff toward the plan?” Nine out 
of fourteen answer in some such terms as 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Will Enrich Literature of Secondary 


Education 


TNIFICATION of secondary educa- 
tion’’ is the theme of aseries of 
articles whose preparation is contemplated 
by Dr. J. B. Edmonson, chairman of the 
National Committee on Research ir 
Secondary Education. 
the articles will be a first in ScHOOL 
Lire and that probably they will later be 
brought together it vinie yk or pamphlet fe 

The members of this committee repre- 
sent the foremost organizations in the 
secondary school field, and individually 
they are among the leaders in this branch 
of educational work. 

Scuoot Lire has presented many able 
papers that have come from this source. 
Nearly every issue since December, 1925, 
Among the 


It is expected that 


has contained at least one. 
authors were J. B. Edmonson, Thomas H. 
Briggs, Eustace E. Windes, Arthur J. 
Jones, Jesse B. Davis, Arthur J. Klein, 
James M. Glass, Walton B. Bliss, E. J. 
Ashbaugh, Leonard V. Koos, Emery N. 
Ferris—truly an imposing list. A paper 
in the same series by Dr. W. C. Reavis 
is in this issue, and others are in hand for 
future publicatior 

It is intended that the series now in 
contemplation shall be about a central 
theme, which, however, is so broad that 
it permits treatment in wide diversity. 
The details have not been fully worked 
out nor have the authors been deter- 
mined; but it may be confidently expected 
that a distinct contribution will be made 
to the literature of secondary education. 


Relation of Time Saving to Scholastic 
Standards 


OR MANY YEARS some of the 
ablest men of the profession of 
teaching have been urging the elimination 
of wasted time in American education. 
Charles W. Eliot began it in 1888. 
William R. Harper, in 1902, advocated 
connecting the work of the eighth grade 
with the high school, the extension of the 
high school to include the-first two vears 
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college work, and reducing the time 
required for all this to six years instead of 

en, with provision for the completion 
of it in five years by the best students. 

in able committee headed by J. H. 
Baker, and comprising Henry Suzzalo, 
J. H. Van Sickle, A. W. Small, and 
others, made a report in 1913 in which 
they showed that a saving of two years 
in time need cause no loss in education. 
Under » leadership of Charles H. Judd 
the length of the course of the a 
school maintained by the University of 
Chicago has been materially reduced 
without loss. 

The elementary schools of Kansas 
City have never required more than 
seven years and exhaustive tests made 
there show that the pupils maintain 
themselves creditably in high school and 
colleg The school system of Salt Lake 
City has recently been placed upon the 
basis of 11 years instead of 12 for elemen- 
tary and high schools combined, and the 
school officers there declare that no loss in 
achievement has occurred; an article in 
testimony to this effect ' George N. 
Child, superintendent of schools, is 
printed on another page. The impression 
is widespread that American boys are 
two years behind European boys in 
educational progress. 

It is obvious that if the time of prepara- 
tion be shortened entrance into the prac- 
tice of the professions or into productive 
industry will occur at an earlier age; those 
who leave school at definite time will 
have opportunity to become acquainted 
with more advanced branches of knowl- 
edge; and the expenditure of public 
moneys per capita will be materially 
reduced. 

Notwithstanding all this, school men 
approach the question of reduction in time 
wit! hesitation and doubt. Generally 
they avoid it altogether. They seem to 
fear that they will be accused of lowering 
scholastic standards if they take advan- 
tage of better coordination"of institutions 
and of improved methods of instruction 
by giving the children the benefit of the 
time thus wearicgy 

What can be done about it? What is 
needed to impress the educational public 
in general and the accrediting agencies in 
particular that an injustice is done to the 
youth of the Nation, and that considerable 
sums are expended without return because 
we are depriving ourselves of the benefits 
of the modern advances in education 
which make economy of time possible? 

It is to be hoped that these questions 
will be taken up by the National Com- 
mittee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion, and that the views of its members 
will be expressed in the articles of the 
series which Doctor Edmonson is now 
planning. Consideration by such an 
organization is bound to be fruitful. 


— 
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The Liberal Arts College not in 


Danger 


woe ANDING the develop- 
+ ments of the past half century, the 
recognition of the ect t for a sound 
cultural basis fcr professional or other 
advanced study is undiminished. The 
liberal arts subjects have persisted and 
will continue to persist, though the form 
of their organization may show marked 
changes. 

Recognized college subjects have been 
taken up by the secondary schools; per- 
force, the colleg nave pushe 1 their 
courses further up, and their higher classes 


have assumed more and more the profes- 


sional aspect. And now the movement 
which is in full swing for ss paration of the 
junior college from the senior college and 
for the junction of 1 former with the 
senior high school seems to presage the 


full recrudescence of the traditional liberal 
arts college. 

The junior college is frequently de- 
dary.” That 
term need disturb no one. The senior 


college is becoming, or has already become, 


scribed as “essentially seco 


essentially professional, and it is assum- 


ing true university status. The combi- 
nation of the senior high school and the 
junior college may fairly be said to con- 


stitute the ‘‘college’”’ in the traditional 
American sense. , 

Moved by frequent expressions of ap- 
prehension concerning the future of the 
liberal arts college a such, the Commis- 


sioner of Education r ‘aused data 


to be compiled to show the growth of 
registwation in liberal arts colleges and in 
technical and professional curricula. 

It was shown that the registration in 
165 liberal arts colleges increased from 
160,640 in 1915-16 to 251,264 in 1923-24, 
or 56.4 per cent. In the same period the 


1umber of students in medicine increased 
26.5 per cent; in dentistry, 16.2 per cent; 
in pharmacy, 60.5 per cent; in engineer- 
ing, 68.3 per cent. 

Fully understanding that many stue 
dents in professional and technical cure 
ricula like education, commerce, and home 
economics are included in the enrollment 


f liberal arts colleges, these figures give 





no justification for gloomy forebodings 
for cultural study in America. The lib- 
eral arts college is in no danger of ex- 
tinction. 


A fund for the establishment of scholar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge for Ameri- 
can students, and at Harvard and Yale 
for British students, is provided in the 
will of the late Lady (Charles) Henry, of 
London. The scholarships are to be open 
to either men or women. Lady Henry 
was of American parentage. 
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National Education Association 
in Convention at Seattle 


Fy eed m 


Teachers Were Outstanding Topics. 


m Uninformed Outside Control and Abundant Preparation of Individual 
Highly Inspirational Addresses Enliven the Round 


of Educational Conferences and Learned Discourses 


By SELDEN CARLYLE ADAMS 


{ssistant Director Division of Publications, National Education Association 


THEMES were dominant at 
xty-fifth annual convention 
Na 





nal Education Asso- 
ciat 1 at Seattle, Wash., July 3 to 
8, i ( Those themes were “ Free- 
do! n education’’ and ‘‘ Professional self- 
improve t.” The 15,000 teachers, rep- 
resenting every State and Territory, heard 
repeated over and again the cry that the 
devs t American youth must not 
be marred by interference from organiza- 
tions or persons who are untrained in the 
princi} ducation. 

But e teachers realized also that if 
the tas f education is left in their hands, 
the st be equipped for the task, so 
ma lresses and discussions centered 
ar the preparation of the individual 
teacher for his work : 


President Elected Without Opposition 


Several very unusual events took place 
at Sea Outstanding among them was 
the elect for the first time in the 
associat s 70 years’ history, of a class- 
room teacher to the presidency. That 
tear Cornelia Storrs Adair, of Rich- 
mond, Va Another unusual event was 
the fact that there was no opposition for 


the } enc) After Superintendent J. 
H. Saunders, of Newport News, in elo- 
quent tyle, delivered the nominating 
speec] rmal seconds to the nomination 
came from all sections of the country as 
the various State delegations rose in their 
seat the great Fifth Avenue theater 
to cheer and applaud their nominee. 

Miss Adair was introduced as the new 


esident by her predecessor, Dr. Francis 
State superintendent of public 





instruction for Illinois. In her opening 

address the new president predicted the 

future growth of the teaching profession 

and of t National Education Associa- 

tion, already the largest. professional or- 

ganization in the United States. She said: 

N Education Association’s best oppor- 

t ve more fully the cause of education in 

ist ahead. The leaders in education in 

ire to see in the next decade or two expend- 

iblic education doubled. Weshallseeevery 

é | age in the States in a comfortable seat in 

hool building. We shall see the number of 

| graduates in this country mounting from 

ear, and at the close of the next decade or two 

100,000 young men and women. Illiteracy 

am will be wiped out and forever banished 
I 


We shall see teaching a highly dignified profession 
with its own techni sndards for entrance, and code 
of eth uttracting to it a rightful proportion of the 
best br u We shall see the classroom 

her recognized, 1 is a hireling but as one of the 
most important professional factors in the system of 


education. We shall see the colleges gradually shifting 
their curricula to more highly specialized lines and 
their faculties selected for their peculiar ability to teach 


solely upon the basis of scholarly attain- 








e in the next few years the membership in 
the National Education Association mount to two or 
i thousand. All of this we shall see 
It will be the Nation’s 
effort to establish in the coming generations standards 
of citizenship and appreciation of the finer things of the 
Tt will be America’s 
contribution to the progress of civilization. 


three hundre 


within the next few decades 


past ages as their rightful heritage 


The convention opened with a vesper 
service in Volunteer Park, overlooking 
the city of Seattle. The speaker was 
Rev. Mark A. Matthews, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of the city, 

I was ‘“‘The God-given 


whose subject 
Doctor Matthews said: 


teacher.” 
The origin and position of the teacher can not be 


The great profession is of divine origin. 
God ordained the method by which knowledge is to 


questioned 


be imparted and instruction given. The dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is secondary to the training of one 
to acquire knowledge. The teacher has a double re- 
Whether in the religious or the academic 
world, he is charged with the duty of training the pupil 


in the art 


sponsibDUity 


icquiring knowledge; he is also charged 
with the duty of inspiring the pupil to be an unselfish 
benefactor in the dissemination of knowledge 

No one can question or justly criticize one for saying 
that your task calls for unparalleled heroism. But no 
honest labor has ever failed to bear fruit. The teacher 
and the parent may not be able to make ideal products 
out of all the raw material, but by the right kind of 
cooperation we will be able to give to the State and 
to the world products that can overcome and counter- 
act the influences of the untrained and undomesticized 
youths 


Meany Hall Filled for Monday Meeting 


The great inspirational session of the 
convention came on Monday morning, 
July 4, when the delegates and others 
crowded the big Meany Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Washington to hear Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, former president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, speak on “A decla- 
ration of independence for the American 
school system,”’ and President Francis G. 
Blair on “The American melting pot.’’ 
Many people were turned away long be- 
fore the time for the meeting to begin. 

Doctor Blair, one of America’s most 
eloquent speakers, pictured the great pub- 
lic school system of the Nation as the 


1] 


refining receptacle into which are poured 
the best and worst blood of all the nations 
and out from which come loyal American 
citizens He said: 


I believe that the perpetuity of this wide-flung 
Nation, its solidarity, its unity of aim and purpose and 
effort, are more in the hands of the inspired teacher 
than any other one influence at work in America As 


long as the 500,000 teachers of America are painting 
upon the canvas of the minds and hearts of 25,000,000 
of children the great American ideals, the great faces of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, we can 
feel a large sense of security in the future of this 


Republi 
Mornings Devoted to Business Meetings 


The morning sessions on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
devoted to 


representative 


Thursday, and Friday were 
business meetings of the 
assembly. Simultaneous 
with these sessions—except on Friday 
were held open conferences on various 
outstanding educational problems, in- 
cluding the teachers’ economic and social 
welfare, the teacher and public agencies, 
the teacher’s contributions to American 
life, and the professional status of various 
branches of the teaching profession. 
Wednesday night 40,000 people crowded 
the great bowl] known as the “Stadium” 
of the University of Washington, and 
stood around its rim to see a pageant 
rich in color and beauty, as 10,000 school 
children of the city of Seattle presented 
“Forest Trails,’ portraying the natural 
features of the Pacific Northwest. 
Wednesday morning Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree presented his report of “A 
decade of achievements,”’ covering the 
work of the association during the 10 
years in which he has been employed by 
showed 
that the membership in that time has 
increased from about 8,000 members to 
more than 170,000. Mr. Crabtree urged 
that added attention be given this year 


the organization. The report 


to the problem of compensation of uni- 
The repre- 
directed that the 
research division make a study of that 
Also, at the recommendation 
of the secretary, the assembly urged Con- 
gress to take immediate steps to restore 
school buildings destroyed by the Mis- 
sissippi flood. 


versity and college professors. 
sentative assembly 


question. 


Classroom Teacher is New President 


The officers of the National Education 
Association for 1927-28 are: Cornelia 8. 
Adair, Richmond, Va., president; Francis 
G. Blair, Sprinfield, Ill., first vice presi- 
dent; Henry Lester Smith, Bloomington, 
Ind., treasurer; J. W. Crabtree, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary of the Ohio State 
Teachers Association, was elected by the 
board of directors to serve with these 
officers as a member of the executive 
committee. Walter R. Siders, of Poca- 
tello, Idaho, was reelected chairman of 
the board of trustees for a four-year term. 
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In the Midst of Turmoil Chefoo Continues an 


Educational Center 


Notwithstanding Unsettled Conditions in China, Schools in Chefoo are Conducted as Usual, and Increased Regard 


is Manifested for the Value of Education. 
Rents of Temple Lands are Sometimes Used to Aid Education. 


HANTUNG Province, of which Che- 

S foo is one of the principal ports, is 

naturally associated with the name 

of that great scholar, Confucius, who was 

born within its precincts. For centuries 

his teachings formed the basis of Chinese 
education. 

The Province, itself, is probably one of 
the most conservative in all China. It 
has been in the past a stronghold against 
things foreign. It was in Shantung that 
the Boxer uprising had itsinception. Yet 
strange to say, education along western 
lines has made splendid progress, and to- 
day Chefoo is one of China’s educational 
centers. 

Chefoo was the first port opened to 
foreign trade in Shantung, and as such 
was early made a center from which 
western Christian education was pro- 
moted. Naturally, private and public 
modern-style schools promoted by Chi- 
nese were also early established in Chefoo. 
Owing to unsettled conditions in China 
since the revolution in 1912, and to a lack 
of encouragement from the Government, 
progress has not been rapid. Neverthe- 
less, to-day this city is an educational 
center, and the surrounding country has 
the beginnings of a growing educational 
system. 


No Special Setback to Education 


During the past year, schools have 
opened and been conducted in much the 
same manner as in previous years, when 
internal and external political conditions 
were not undergoing such tension as has 
recently been experienced throughout the 
country. There has been no special set- 
back to education in general. In fact, 
one is impressed with the more than usual 
regard by both students and gentry for 
the value of education and for the impor- 
tance of settling down to hard study, 
instead of yielding to the temptation to 
participate continually in political and 
antiforeign demonstrations. Such dem- 
onstrations as have occurred have been of 
short duration and have been character- 
ized with comparative moderation. Stu- 


Official report to the Secretary of State 
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by Chinese Christians 


By LEROY WEBBER 
American Consul, Chefoo, China 


dents in general have been willing to co- 
operate with those in authority, whether 
school or Government officers, in assisting 
in the creation of such public opinion as 
their elders deemed for the best interest 
of the community and the nation. 

Not including the popular education 
and other night schools, there are alto- 
gether 39 or 40 schools of all grades in 
Chefoo. Of these, 2 are of the kinder- 
garten grade, 7 or 8 of lower primary 
grade, 17 of lower and higher primary 
grade, 3 of junior high school grade, and 
10 of senior high school or of still higher 
grade. Eight are schools for girls, and 
the kindergartens, one lower and higher 
primary, and possibly several of the lower 
primary schools are coeducational. 


Majority of Village Schools for Boys 


In the surrounding country, practically 
every village with as many as a hundred 
homes has a primary school, and a village 
with as many as a thousand homes may 
have six or seven. Most of these schools 
are of lower primary grade, and the ma- 
jority are not officially registered. Strict- 
ly speaking, the latter are private village 
schools, but those that are registered are 
little different, since they are practically 


School Support in General Depends Principally on Tuition Fees but 
Control of Mission Schools Gradually Assumed 


all privately maintained. The majority 
are for boys only, though provision for 
the education of girls is increasing. 
Practically all of the lower primary mis- 
sion schools in the co intry are coeduca- 
tional. 

The number of students attending the 
country schools ranges from 15 to 20 as a 
minimum to from 40 to 50 as a maximum. 
In the city of Chefoo, the total attendance 
in all the schools is above 3,000. 


Schools Usually Depend on Tuition Fees 


Both the schools in Chefoo and those 
in the surrounding districts are for the 
most part dependent on tuition receipts 
for their maintenance. Very little aid 
is given by the Government, and only a 
few receive material assistance from rich 
patrons. 

One form of support for schools that is 
commonly practiced is that of allowing a 
portion of the income from the rental of 
village temple land and buildings to be 
used toward school expenses. Certain 
temple property that is owned in com- 
mon by the village or clan members is 
rented to provide for the upkeep of the 
temple and for the expenses connected 
with the temple and ancestral worship. 




















Village schools near Chefoo are usually for boys only 
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School Life, Vol. 
In ré t years, the practice has developed 


places of using a part of sucl 


income toward the support of village or 
clat NOOIs 

Missi schools in the interior are com- 
ing e more and more self-supporting, 
either from tuition receipts or from 
assistance given by wealthy Christian 
farn or prosperous Christian business 
men living in the district, who make 
gel is contributions to the school and 
church work of their native villages. 
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under the 
directors 
This is an 


school Yih School is 


control of a with a 
two-thirds Chinese majority. 


Anglo-Chinese and commercial school. 
Although the Chinese department receives 
an appropriation, the English and com- 
mercial departments are self-supporting 
except for the assistance given by mis- 
sionaries. The three last schools show 
the present tendency of mission schools 
gradually to become Chinese indigenous 


Christian schools. 
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Recreation hour for the kindergarten children of the Shin Yi School 


In Chefoo, although it is true that most 
schools are mainly dependent on tuition 
receipts, a few receive Government sup- 
and two in particular are largely 
maintained by rich patrons. The Swei 
Tsan (literally translated ‘‘the Water 
Products’’) School, which educates young 
men with regard to the products of the 
sea, deep sea fishing, etc., and the naval 
are entirely supported by the 
customs re- 
the Tsan 


port 


academy, 
Government, and certain 
used to maintain 
Si School (Silk College). 

Mission’ schools in general receive 
small appropriations each year from the 
foreign mission board, and the salaries of 
the missionaries conducting or assisting 
in these schools are entirely provided by 
the foreign boards. 


ceipts are 


Chinese Assume Management of Mission Schoels 


In Chefoo two schools that were 
American mission schools have 
become That is, both the 
control and the management have been 
entirely by Chinese Christians, 
but in one (Shin Yi Sehool) the original 
appropriations by the foreign board have 
for the present been continued. In the 
other (Chen Kwang Girls School), though 
there is no such appropriation, mission- 
aries are invited to assist in teaching 
and music. Each girl pays a 
tuition fee of ‘approximately 
term. A third mission 


formerly 
semimission. 


assumed 


English 
nominal 
$5 gold per 





In recent years there has been a decided 
improvement in the quality of teaching 
done in all grades and classes of schools. 
Both mission and government normal 
schools have contributed to this improve- 
ment, and the former pretence at teaching 
English and western subjects in Chinese 
schools is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. Better discipline is maintained and 


more serious effort is given by both 
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Although western 
subjects are taught and English is started 
in the primary proper 
emphasis is given to Chinese language and 
culture. 


teachers and students. 


higher schools, 


school in 
School. It is 
during the past year 
enrollment of 
tion fee is 
(two 


The outstanding 
Chefoo is the 


primary 
Shin Yi 
coeducational, and 
Tui- 
year 


had an 260 pupils. 
approximately $6 per 
terms). Though semimission, re- 
appropriation of $1,200 a 
year from an American board of foreign 
Presbyterian), it is entirely con- 
trolled and conducted by a Chinese board 
of directors and a Chinese principal and 
teachers. It has for several 
considered by 
tians alike as the model primary school 
in this section of China, 


Four Noteworthy Higher Schools 


Of the higher schools in Chefoo four 
should receive special mention, namely, 
the Naval College, Water Products School, 
Sericulture College, and Yih Wen School. 

The naval college is a Government 
school in which young men are trained 
to become officers in the Chinese Navy. 
The students in this school are supported 
entirely by the Government. However, 
as this is a school for all China, and is 
largely controlled by officers from the 
Province of Fukien, most of its students 
have been from that province, and very 
few, if any, from the Chefoo district. 
Owing to the continued civil wars, this 
school has been reduced from an enroll- 
ment of from 150 to 200 students, to only 
30 or 40. 

The Swei Tsan (Water Products) 
School, as already mentioned, is a voca- 
tional school entirely supported by the 
Government. It has the very worthy 
purpose of looking to the development 


ceiving an 


missions 


years been 
Christians and non-Chris- 














The Shin Yi School is the model primary school in this section 
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and conservation of China’s fishing in- 
dustries. It is a new school and has a 
small enrollment. An encouraging fea- 
ture is that the Government, in spite of 
the distracting pressure of civil war, is 
continuing to maintain and support this 
school. 


Is Developing Native Silk Industry 


The Tsan Si School Silk College is 
another very laudable school. Located 
on the south hills of this city and pos- 
sessing many acres of land suitable for 
the growth of mulberry trees and the 
shrub oak, this school is specializing in 
developing the native silk industry in 
east Shantung. 
the one hand, on the other it is training 
young men and women in alternating 
classes of 30 or 40 in the whole industry 
of silk culture. 
service by distributing under trained 
direction mulberry tree plants and silk 
worm eggs among the farmers, who are 
encouraged to participate in the silk- 
farming industry. 

The Yih Wen School has the distinction 
of being the largest and most flourishing 
school of high-school grade, not only in 
Chefoo, but in the province of Shantung. 
It is the largest mission school of its sect 
in all China, and includes as depart- 
ments &@ preparatory, a high school, and 
a school of commerce. 

Students are attracted to the Yih Wen 
School from all parts of north China as 
well as from Shanghai, Canton, and other 
southern cities. Considerable numbers 
come from Manchuria and Korea, and 
recently several non-Soviet Russian young 
men have been accepted as students in 
the commercial department. Tuition fees 
vary from $15 to $30 gold per term. 
There are two terms per year. 


Unsettled Conditions Affect Enrollment 


For several years enrollment reached a 
total of 500 or more students. However, 
during the year 1926, owing to the eco- 
nomic slump due to the unsettled condi- 
tions, the number attending dropped to 
about 440, 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
progress in the Yih Wen School during 
the past year has been the success at- 
tained in the program of gradually turn- 
ing over the control and management of 
the school to Chinese Christian leaders 
and educators. For some time the board 
of directors has had a two-thirds Chinese 
majority. In the direct management of 
the school similar and even greater prog- 
ress has been made. In 1926 the 
executive faculty became predominantly 
Chinese. The experiment was made of 
promoting Chinese teachers of outstand- 
ing ability and leadership to direct charge 
of all departments of the school, including 
the school of commerce. 


While experimenting on 


It is performing a great 
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These gentlemen have very earnestly 
and efficiently assumed the duties of their 
positions, much to the satisfaction of the 
foreign missionaries in any way connected 
with the school and to that of the entire 
student body. 

Financially, this advance toward the 
school’s becoming a Chinese Christian 
indigenous school is also noteworthy. 
The school’s budget, including mission- 
aries’ salaries for the present year, was 
$56,715 Mexican, of which more than 
$40,000 Mexican, was from tuition fees 
and other receipts from Chinese sources. 
This also indicates that the school is early 
approaching the time when the mission- 
aries’ relation to it may become purely 
auxiliary. Thus one of the largest Ameri- 
can mission schools in China, whose work 
is principally conducted in English, and 
whose advance curriculum is technically 
commercial, has in the past year made 
distinct progress toward the ultimate 
goal of all mission schools, that of becom- 
ing a Chinese indigenous school. 


Free Night Schools a Noteworthy Feature 


Another form of education in Chefoo 
that is very noteworthy is that of the 
‘popular education night schools’ con- 
ducted by the Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This education 
is free to the public. 

As the city, with a population of well 
over 100,000, is now caring for only about 
3,000 children in its regular schools, one 
readily realizes the need for these night 
schools. They are conducted in regular 
school buildings, chapels, churches, fac- 
tories, and residences from 7 to 9 o’clock 
each evening. The terms are from 
September to February in the fall and 
winter, and from March to July in the 
spring and summer. 

The fourth year of the popular educa- 
tion schools has just been completed. 
The results show that the plan for mass 
education has been carried on with con- 


siderable success. Since 1923 there have 
been eight graduations. The attendance 
has comprised 4,450 men and 2,486 
women and girls. 

In securing students for these schools 
big notices, giving dates of opening and 
places of schools, are posted on the streets. 
Handbills for enrollment are also widely 
distributed. Occasionally, regular school 
students help in enlisting students for 
the night schools. The classes conducted 
in the spring are 1,000-character classes, 
and those held in the fall term are 2,000- 
character classes. For the latter, students 
are enlisted from the 1,000-character 
graduates of the previous terms. 


Schools Graded by Number of Characters Taught 


Graduates of the 1,000-character classes 
are able to read the very simple Chinese 
newspapers and to write a_ sufficient 
number of characters for ordinary daily 
use. Graduates of the 2,000-character 
classes are able to write letters, to keep 
accounts, and to read simple books. 
They are also taught common knowledge, 
history, geography and arithmetic, and 
how to be good citizens. 

Boys and girls showing special aptitude 
in learning are encouraged to attend 
regular day schools, and several have 
been supported by the Y. M. C. A., and 
by friends of the popular education move- 
ment, to continue their education through 
a period of years. 

About nine out of ten of the popular 
education teachers, are teachers in the 
local day schools. Others are Bible-men 
and Bible-women, and persons of other 
professions. 

The schools are wholly supported by 
the education department of the Chefoo 
Chinese Y. M. C. A., and the funds are 
raised locally. Nearly one-tenth of the 
money has been given by foreign friends, 
and the balance by Chinese contributors. 
These teachers receive between $2 and 
$3 gold per month. A large number 
give their services free. 





Missionaries assist in teaching the Chen Kwang Girls School 





























Australian E:ducation Organized to Meet 
Unusual Conditions 


With Centralized State Control All Schools, Rural and Urban, are upon Same Standard of Efficiency. Expendi- 
tures are Recorded upon Basis of Entire State, and Higher Costs do not Prevent Equal Treatment of Sparsely Settled 
Districts. Local Communities Have No Voice in Management of Schools, but Due Regard is Given to Their 


NDER the Federal Constitution of 
\ustralia, education is a matter 


for the State. Each of the six 
States has a centralized system of educa- 
tion, supported entirely from the general 
revenue of the Government. The direc- 
tor of education controls the whole 
of the educational activities of his State. 
He is responsible to a minister for educa- 
tion, who is a member of the State 
cabinet. There is no special education 


tax and the whole cost of education in 
each State is borne from the general 
revenue. 

In all the States primary education is 
compulsory and free. Each State has 
more or less liberal provision of scholar- 
ships and bursaries to the secondary 
schools and the university. 

Australia is a huge territory. It is a 
land of wide spaces, sweeping horizons, 
and unbounded possibilities. Viewed asa 
whole, it is sparsely peopled, though the 
capital cities are large, Sydney having 
1,040,000 and Melbourne 920,000 people. 

On the seaboard the population is 
comparatively dense; in the great hinter- 
lands settlement is, in the main, spread out 
over a vast area. Many dwell in remote 
and lonely places. They will be met by 
the big inland rivers, on the far-spreading 
sunlit plains, in the valleys and on the 
slopes of the blue ranges which seem to 
stretch right out to the edge of the world. 


Pioneers’ Children Far from Schools 


Many people are doing pioneering work 
of much value to the Nation. Some, of 
nomadic habits, just shift camp as the 
fit takes them. You find settlers at all 
the lonely outposts, following various 
callings and making homes in the bush- 
land. They and their children, happy, 
care free little ones of the bush, live far 
from the township and the school. 

It is the aim of the education depart- 
ments in the various States of Australia 
to provide primary education for every 
child in the State. To this end there 
exists the public school in the settled 
areas; the provisional school in places 
where the stability of the population is 
half-time school conducted 
alternately at two places, each of which 


uncertain; 


Needs and Wishes 


By S. H. SMITH 
Director of Education for New South Wales 


has insufficient numbers of children to 
maintain a public or provisional school; 
the subsidized school, usually conducted 
in a private residence, subsidy being 
granted by the Government toward pay- 
ment of the teacher’s salary; the central 
school to which a scattered, outlying 
school population is conveyed daily, the 
department assisting the parents by. con- 
veyance subsidy; the correspondence 
schools where a staff of teachers, gathered 
together in a building in the State 
capital, teaches the children of the isolated 
settlers through the post. 

Throughout the whole of Australia there 
are 861,256 pupils in the primary schools, 
the number of such schools being 10,218. 
In order to carry on this work, 27,424 
teachers are employed. 


No ‘State Aid for Private Schools 


In addition to these schools wholly 
supported by the State, there are in the 
various States large numbers of private 
schools. These do not receive a subsidy 
from the State, but they are all open to 
State inspection. 

The compulsory-attendance laws re- 
quire that children shall attend either a 
State school or a school certified by Gov- 
ernment inspectors to be giving an educa- 
tion approximately equivalent thereto. 

The orientation, lighting, and ventila- 
tion of schools buildings are of high stand- 
ard, and the most recently erected build- 
ings in all the States compare favorably in 
regard to their lighting, ventilation, etc., 
with those of other lands. In all the 
States periodical medical inspection of 
children is enforced. 

Methods of teaching—There is a wide 
employment of kindergarten and Montes- 
sori methods in the early stages and the 
more or less purely abstract teaching of 
the older days has been largely replaced 
by concrete methods. Self-activity on 
the part of the pupils is being further cul- 
tivated by the partial development of the 
Dalton system or modifications thereof. 
Such subjects as nature study, manual 
training, music, drawing, business prac- 
tice, and domestic economy are very gen- 
erally taught. Great attention has been 
given during recent years to the scientific 


classification of pupils, and the prob- 
lem of retardation is one which is con- 
stantly kept in view. Schools have been 
established for subnormal and defective 
children. 


Examination System is Highly Developed 


Examination system.—The examination 
system is highly specialized. To mark 
the completion of the primary course, the 
pupil must pass the prescribed examina- 
tion, when he is qualified to enter upon 
either a superprimary or secondary course 
of training: To mark the completion of 
each of these, an examination is held. 
The “leaving certificate’’ represents a 
very high standard of attainment and is 
held in high respect by men in the busi- 
ness world. It also constitutes the quali- 
fication of matriculation in the university. 

Medical ins pection.— Medical inspection 
of pupils is carried out in all the States. 
The staffs employed are highly qualified, 
and their work is well organized. In 
some of the States traveling clinics treat 
dental, ocular, and other defects. The 
aim is to examine each child at least once 
in every two or three years of its school 
life, to notify parents of defects, to instruct 
children and parents on matters affecting 
the health of the pupil, and to treat where 
possible minor defects, such as decayed 
teeth. The benefits that have flowed 
from the medical inspection of the pupils 
are widely recognized. 

Compulsory attendance.—Compulsory 
attendance of the child is enforced in all 
the States, under practically the same 
conditions. All terminate the compul- 
sory attendance at the age of 14, or earlier 
if proof be given that the child is educated 
up to the completion of a prescribed 
standard. By the adoption of modern 
methods of teaching, the employment of 
truant officers, and the growing parental 
appreciation of the value of education, 
regularity in attendance is assured. At 
present there is a strong body of opinion 
in favor of raising the compulsory age of 
attendance to 16. 

Teachers.—All teachers in the State 
schools are classified according to attain- 
ments and efficiency. Very great em- 
phasis is placed on the latter qualification. 
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Promotion and transfer depends upon 
these two factors Appointments and 
assignments to duty are handled by State 
authority. 

All entrants to the service must undergo 
a course of professional training before 
being permitted to teach. In New South 
Wales the qualification of entrance to the 
Teachers’ College is the leaving certificate. 
The period of training may be one, two, 
three, or four years, according to the type 
of work that the trainee has to undertake 
when his training is ended. 


Patrons Cooperate Through Voluntary Associations 


Parents and citizens’ associations. 
There is no local control of education, the 
system being completely 
Cooperation with parents and friends of 
the schoo] is gained in many places by the 
voluntary formation of parents and citi- 





centralized. 


zens’ associations, mothers’ clubs, and 
school committees. Where any one of 
these organizations works in harmony 
with the teacher the results are wholly 
good. Not only do they give moral sup- 
port to the school, but they assist it on 
the material side. While the depart- 
ments concerned supply much of the 
necessary school equipment, these organ- 
izations come to the aid of the schools and 
frequently provide pianos, wireless sets, 
sewing machines, sports materials, and 
the like. 

The local body in all Australian States 
has no authority over the teaching staff, 
nor any power to interfere with the in- 
ternal management of the school. 

Cooperation with teachers’ organiza- 
tions.—In each State the teachers organ- 
ize to protect their professional and eco- 
nomic interests. These bodies make sug- 
gestions to the central authority for the 
improvement of the conditions of service. 

The teachers’ organization has a repre- 
sentative on a board which deals with the 
promotion and transfer of teachers, and 
when a syllabus of studies is being revised 
the views of the teachers’ organization are 
carefully considered. 


Teachers Aid Pupils to Choose Vocations 


Vocational guidance.—For many years 
the attention of parents and pupils has 
been directed to the courses of instruction 
open to them and the avenues of employ- 
ment into which they lead. Teachers of 
high and superprimary classes have given 
guidance to pupils in choosing vocations. 
Recently we have established a vocational 
guidance bureau. It is yet too early to 
speak of the success of this agency. 

Supervision.—The system of inspection 
is very thorough. All of the education 
departments have staffs of inspectors 
whose primary duty is to guide and direct 
the teaching in accordance with approved 
methods. The inspector visits a school 
at least once a year, inspects the teacher's 
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work, examines the pupils in some of the 
subjects of instruction, and gives helpful 


_advice to the teachers. 


The various officers for carrying out the 
supervision and inspection of schools, dis- 
trict inspectors, secondary inspectors, 
infant schools inspectors, and supervisors 
of such subjects as music, art, and manual 
training are subject to the director of 
education who (under authority of the 
minister) controls all educational activi- 
ties of the State which are supported by 
parliamentary appropriations. 

Costs of education.—The expenditure 
on maintenance last year was £7,747,424. 
The average cost per head was £10:19:6, 
ralculated upon the average attendance 
of the children at school. The enrollment 
of children at private schools was 229,543, 
there being 1,740 schools and 9,219 


teachers. 
No Taxes Specifically for Schools 


In all the States of Australia the costs 
of education are met by the central 
Government out of its consolidated 
revenue and in no State are taxes raised 
for the specific purpose of financing 
education. The latest available statis- 
tics show that within one year the net 
cost of education, including buildings, 
was in New South Wales, £4,062,688; 
in Victoria, £2,391,380; in Queensland, 
£1,421,688; in South Australia, £646,210; 
in Western Australia, £315,029; in Tas- 
mania, £261,430; and in the Northern 
Territory, £4,199. These statistics do 
not include the expenditure upon tech- 
nical schools and technical colleges. The 
total net cost to Australia was £9,402,624, 
or, including buildings, the net cost per 
scholar on average attendance was £13:6:4. 
The expenditure on school buildings during 
the last year for which figures are avail- 
able was: New South Wales, £766,019; 
Victoria, £531,571; Queensland, £157,683; 
South Australia, £107,466; Western Aus- 
tralia, £71,634; Tasmania, £20,643; 
Northern Territory, £184; total, 
£1,655,200. Excluding cost of building, 
the total expenditure on maintenance of 
education in the last year for which 
statistics are available showed as follows: 
New South Wales, per head of average 
attendance, £12:5:6; Victoria, £9:16:10; 
Queensland, £11:16:17; South Australia, 
£7:16:8; Western Australia, £11:5:0; 
Tasmania, £8:19:0; Northern Territory, 
£19:6:1; total average expenditure, 
£10:19:°6. 


Universities Supported Principally by States 


Universities.—The universities of Aus- 
tralia are maintained partly by Govern- 
ment grant and partly by private founda- 
tions. Last year the Government grants 
for the universities were, respectively, 
Sydney, £125,163; Melbourne, £53,672; 
Queensland, £22,300; Adelaide, £39,683; 


Naval Unit Established at Yale 
University 


A course in naval science and tactics, 
covering four years, has been instituted 
in Yale University. It is in conjunction 
with regular university work, and will 
qualify members of the unit for commis- 
sions in the United States Naval Reserve. 
Enrollment. will be limited to 60 students 
in each class throughout the four years. 
Two officers, graduates of the Naval 
Academy and of the Naval War College, 
have been detailed by the Navy Depart- 
ment to establish the course. They will 
be assisted in the work by three chief 
petty officers. The course is strictly 
academic, and the same standards will 
be required as in other collegiate work. 
The purpose is to promote knowledge of 
maritime affairs, and to provide for ex- 
pansion of naval forces in times of national 
emergency. 

An armory and an indoor target range 
will be installed for use of students, and 
navy cutters and motor boats provided. 
Among other equipment, a set of models 
illustrating ship construction from earliest 
colonial times to the present has been 
loaned by the Navy Department. 


ny 


Mother Goose Camp for Detroit 
Children 


‘Gingerbread Village,’’ a summer camp 
for children who have been exposed to 
tuberculosis, or are underweight, has been 
maintained for six years by the city of 
Detroit. Two groups of 100 children 
each receive at the camp eight weeks of 
out-of-door life under careful supervision. 
The camp received its name from decora- 
tion of the buildings with scenes from 
Mother Goose. Plaster casts of charac- 
ters from fairy books and diminutive 
furniture are attractive features that ap- 
peal to children. Physical examination is 
made -of all children on admission to the 
camp. During their stay thorough treat- 
ment is given their teeth, and as far as 
possible correction is made of physical 
defects. The average gain in weight last 
summer was 5.71 pounds. The experi- 
ment of heliotherapy, or sun cure, was 
tried last year, and benefits received 
warrant its continuance. 


Western Australia, £17,750; Tasmania, 
£12,860. During that period the income 
from private foundations amounted to: 
Sydney, £83,928; Melbourne, £5,963; 
Queensland, £15,623; Adelaide, £12,513; 
Western Australia, £10,052; Tasmania, 
£1,466; and the total revenue for all 
universities in Australia for the last year 
was £592,433 from all sources. 
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In Planning New Subdivisions Realtors Provide 


for School Play 


To Reserve Recreation Space is not Only a Civic Duty but a Display of Business Judgment. 
Launched to This End by Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


National Campaign 
Ten Recreation Fundamentals in 


Real Estate Development. Noteworthy Action by Realtors in Many Localities. School Authorities Give Active Aid 


‘<4 JHERE is the school?” That 
VU is a question which parents 
looking for a home always put 

to the real estate agent. Another ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where is the playground?”’ promises 


to become as inevitable. Often the two 
questions may be answered at once, for 
is me eighborhoods develop much of 


their recreation space will be provided in 


with the schools. 


ct in¢ 

Ir e past short-sighted town and city 
planning ften, indeed, the lack of any 
plan as created in many American 
communities a condition most detrimen- 


tal to the health and safety of children. 
We have block upon block of residence 
district built up without a foot of public 
play space reserved. Children are driven 
streets for their play, the back 
yard, where there is one, often being too 
cramped to appeal to active youngsters 
for their sports. We have schoolhouses 
erected on lots just large enough to con- 
tain them and a small strip of lawn, and 
many school boards find too late that 
their only chance of acquiring play space 
adjacent to the school is through con- 
demnation proceedings. 


Playgrounds Help to Sell Lots 


The era of ‘‘every man for himself” in 
developing our communities may have 
produced a rapid expansion, but it is 
responsible for these evils. However, 
progressive realtors to-day have 
discovered that to reserve recreation 
space in their new subdivisions is not only 
the part of civic duty but is sound busi- 
ness judgment. Playgrounds attract 
home seekers and help to sell lots quickly. 
Though, as a gift, the playground land 
may pay for itself in advertising value, 
its cost may be returned by enhanced 
prices or by actual distribution of this 
price among the individual building lots. 

Successful efforts along these lines by 
scores of real-estate companies through- 
out the country have inspired the Play- 


many 


ground and Recreation Association of 
America to launch a national campaign 
to educate both realtors and the general 
public to the value of setting aside ade- 


spaces when new subdivisions 


in Movement 
By MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 
Playground cnd Recreation Association of America 


The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Safety 
Council, and hundreds of real-estate com- 
panies, landscape architects, and city 


are planned. 


planners are cooperating in the move- 
ment. The 10 ‘recreation fundamentals 
in real-estate development” on which the 
association bases its enterprise are as 


follows: 
Fundamentals in Real-Estate Development 


Real-estate leaders have done and are doing much 
to build homes for the people of America. They are 
keenly alive to anything that makes these homes better 
or more attractive 

2. It is evident that the children and the young 
people in the homes of America must have places near 
by for outdoor life and games 

3. Because many individuals are lacking in fore- 
sight and because it is difficult for any single individual 
to plan for play spaces except in cooperation with 
others, real-estate leaders have opportunity to save 
individuals and families from their own thoughtless- 
ness and make it easy for them to live in a community 
where neighborhood open spaces are saved for play. 

4. The increase in automobiles in public streets 
makes the streets increasingly dangerous for the play 


of children and makes it increasingly necessary to save 
certain open spaces for play. 

The built-up portions of cities have been securing 
It is the part 
of civic economy to have such space saved before con- 
gestion has made the securing of land for the public 
difficult and costly 


Make Cities Better Places for Children 


6. City real-estate planning should make our cities 
of the future better places in which to bring up chil 
dren, and this means the provision for fairly adequate 
play spaces for the future 

7. Real-estate subdivisions for residence purposes 
which put aside a certain per cent of the land for recrea- 
tion uses are More attractive to purchasers 

8. The more ready sale of lots in subdivisions where 
part of the land is dedicated to public use should far 
more than repay the subdivider for the cost of the small 
portion set aside for recreation. 

9. Real-estate men should look with favor upon 
plans to set aside for recreation a reasonable per cent of 
the area of al] future subdivisions. 

10. Upon real-estate Men more than upon any other 
leaders depends the extent to which the growing parts 
of our cities shal] be real homes for the men, women, 
and children living in them, 


play space at very considerable expense 


These fundamentals have already been 
approved by more than 500 realtors, city 

















“Sunnyside gardens” justify the name of the subdivision of which they are a feature 
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planners, mayors, parent-teacher officials, 
and other community leaders. 

A study of what realtors throughout 
the country have done to set aside recrea- 
tion spaces in perpetuity, made by the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, reveals many instances of 
playgrounds reserved as part of a school 
site. 


Recreation Tracts Deeded to Homes Associations 


In a beautiful subdivision in Los An- 
geles County, Calif., slightly more than 
25 per cent of the entire area of 3,200 
acres has been dedicated in perpetuity for 
public parks, playgrounds, and other rec- 
reation features. Seven out of eight play- 
grounds adjoin public-school buildings, a 
recreation field of 40 acres being provided 
in connection with the high school. 
These combined school and recreation 
sites comprise a total of 157 acres. All 
the parks and recreation tracts have been 
fully developed by the subdividers and 
deeded to the homes association, which 
maintains them through taxes which it 
levies on the property. 

Five public-school sites, including rec- 
reation areas, have been set aside in the 
country club district, developed by an 
investment company at Kansas City, 
Mo. The size of the project—3,000 
acres—permits an orderly and systematic 
plan of development under which loca- 
tions for churches, schools, shopping 
centers, playgrounds, and other com- 
munity facilities may be set apart long 
before they are ready to be used. 

The subdividers of Broadmoor, at 
South Highlands, La., have dedicated to 
public use a tract of 20 acres, immediately 
back of property that has been purchased 
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by the school board. The president of 
the company writes: 

We have built a baseball diamond on the property 
and expect to develop a football field, tennis courts, 
and other playground equipment, and expect this par- 
ticular piece to be set aside for the older children. In 
addition to this, we have also developed 4 small area, 
about 3 acres, on which there is a grammar school. 
Modern playground equipment is being installed. 
This will be a playground for the smaller children. 

Another example in Louisiana of plan- 
ning ahead for both schools and play 
spaces is a subdivision, at Monroe, con- 
taining 200 acres, intended as a residential 
section for workers in the cotton mills. In 
1924 the subdivider set aside in this addi- 
tion two squares, each about 2 acres, for 
a school site and public playground, and 
deeded them to the city in perpetuity for 
the purposes specified. Development will 
begin as soon as the population is suffi- 
cient to demand additional school facili- 
ties. The cost of developing and of 
maintaining the sites will be met by the 
municipality. 


Playground is Center of Development 


In advertising its development at 
Houston, Tex., the developing company 
emphasizes equally the advantages of the 
modern school building and the well- 
equipped recreation field available to resi- 
dents. The playground is in the center of 
the development and the school is five 
blocks away. 

The subdividers of a tract at Muskegon, 
Mich., have reserved the largest of the 
five recreation areas in their 300-acre 
addition for a school site and play- 
ground. This 10-acre tract, centrally 
located, will not only accommodate a 
children’s playground, but allow generous 
space for athletic games by older children 
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Tennis courts are provided for Malaga Cove School, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


and adults. The tract is to be sold to 
the city. 

In Longview, Wash., Mariemont, Ohio, 
and other new towns which are being 
built from the ground up, considerable of 
the recreation space has been set aside 
in connection with schools. 


Suggested Standards for Play Spaces 


The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, in an article in the 
National Real Estate Journal of May 30, 
suggested standards for realtors to follow 
in laying out play spaces in their sub- 
divisions. For children under 6 a neigh- 
borhood play lot within each block was 
suggested, as tots of the preschool age 
should not have to cross streets to get to 
their playground. For adults and older 
boys and girls a recreztion park or play 
field providing space fo. various athletics 
was advocated for every square mile of 
residence territory. 

Playgrounds for children from 6 to 14 
years of age, it was recommended, 
should be immediately adjacent to a 
public-school building, wherever possible, 
though special conditions may suggest a 
more advantageous location elsewhere. 
Standards quoted for such playgrounds 
were as follows: 

Distribution.—One such playground should be cen- 
tered approximately in a population of 500 children of 
grade or grammar school age. Effective radius not 
more than one-half mile; one-quarter mile is preferable. 

Area.—About 200 square feet of play space should be 
provided for each child. Irrespective of the number of 
children, however, such a neighborhood play area 
should rarely be less than 2 acres. 

Equipment.—Chosen from the following: Slides, 
swings, teeters, possibly giant stride, merry-go-round, 
gymnasium frame with horizontal bars, vertical lad- 
ders, climbing ropes. Baseball diamond, tennis 
courts, wading pool, tables with benches for quiet 
games and handcraft play, jumping pit, and 50 to 75 
yard straightaway space for free play. 


Insufficient Play Space for Old Schools 


In his introduction to a study of school 
buildings and school grounds made several 
years ago by a national chamber of com- 
merce committee, Prof. George D. Strayer, 
of Columbia University, said: 


Playgrounds are not available in connection with 
many of the older buildings, and unfortunately even 
in the case of many modern buildings sufficient ground 
has not been secured at the time of the erection of the 
building. If we believe that it will pay to provide for 
the physical well-being of boys and girls, the attention 
of the American people should be focused upon the 
necessity for more space in connection with school 
buildings. It is distressing to note that one-half of all 
the buildings covered by this inquiry have less than 34 
square feet of playground space per child. Students 
of physical education have long maintained that ade- 
quate play space requires from 100 to 200 square feet per 
pupil. It is clear that in many cities children are now 
housed in buildings in which there is less space on the 
playground than is supplied in the classrooms in which 
they are taught. 


This state of affairs diminishes, how- 
ever, with the broadening appretviation of 
the need for physical education and of the 
school’s place as a center for community 
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recreation. Out of 164 boards of educa- 
tion in cities of 30,000 population or 
more, 143 reported to the United States 
Commissioner of Education in October, 
1922, that playgrounds were provided in 
connection with all new school buildings. 


Cooperation of School Authorities Essential 


School authorities can lend important 


influence toward securing, in the growing 
portions of towns and cities, the recreation 
spaces which will be so vital to the health 


Investigation of 
new subdivisions where schools are or in 
time may be planned is a duty of the 
school board, who may offer to purchase 
a plot that eventually will be required for 
recreation, the realtor 
donates it as a sales feature, agreeing to 
permanently for recreation. 
In attaining such an end the school board 
with town or city 
planning public recreation 
departments, where they exist. 

Through meetings at the school and 
especially through the work of the local 
parent-teacher association, parents may 
be educated to the advantages of buying 
a home in a development which makes 
adequate provision for children’s play. 

The subdivision of to-day is the com- 
munity The playground, 
instead of being driven constantly to the 
frontier, must become a permanent part 
of every neighborhood, reserved forever 
for use of the people, just as the 
streets are. Developing body and 
character, directed play, will make the 
school of the future a center of training 
for life in the fullest sense, 


and safety of children. 


school unless 


dedicate it 


should cooperate 


bodies and 


of to-morrow. 


the 


how 


Tendency is Toward Larger School- 
Grounds 


Five acres or more of land for elemen- 
tary and 10 acres or more for 
high schools, junior or senior, have been 
acquired by several large cities in Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
and Wisconsin, as an- 
the National Conference on 
Planning through the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
Sixty cities report a definite policy of 
providing 5 or more acres for elementary 
schools and of 10 or more acres for high 
Small cities, where unimproved 
ground is available at reasonable prices, 
make a better showing, and 50 cities of 
15,000 to 125,000 population report the 
acquisition of 5 acres or more for school 
sites since 1915. Cost of land for schools 
in small cities ranged from $500 to $8,000, 
and in instances to as high as 
In Chicago as much as 
$30,000 per acre was paid. 


schools 


vania, Texas, 
nounced by 


City 


schools. 


some 
$18,000 per acre. 
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Graded Participation by Student Teachers 


(Continued from page 9) 


“favorable,”’ “‘enthusiastic,’’ “fine,”’ ete. 
One says, ‘‘ Most of them take to it well, 
a lazy one or two do it half-heartedly.” 
One “Each training teacher is 
organizing her own teaching units.” 
One says, “Attitude of teacher-training 
staff is about 50 per cent for and 50 per 
cent “They are enthusiastic 


says, 


against.”’ 
and say it’s better than anything we have 
ever tried.’’ On the whole, the attitude 
shown is reassuring. The vexing ques- 
tion is whether those who did not answer 
the questionnaire were simply too busy, 
ignorant of the meaning of ‘‘graded 
participation,’’ or opposed to the plan. 
It seems safe to assume that they do not 
make use of it. 

“Do you find the plan practicable? ”’ 
answered in the affirmative and unquali- 
fiedly by 11. One says, “ Yes, decidedly 
so, where there are sufficient supervisors. 
We do not have such in the grades, three 
only for eight grades’’; another, “ Not 
satisfactory but better than nothing’; 
a third, “Yes, generally. It presents 
some administrative difficulties.”’ 


was 


Difficulties are of Administration 


The first quotation in the preceding 
paragraph suggests a very real difficulty, 
one which handicaps many teacher-train- 
ing institutions. The second is axiomatic; 
the only way in which we can overcome 
our difficulties is by adopting a construc- 
tive attitude. The third is not inherent 
in graded participation. All plans present 
administrative problems. 

“Do you have a full-time critic or room 
teacher in charge of each room in the campus 
training school, public school, where practice 
teaching is done?’ Fourteen answered 
affirmatively; one ‘“‘ No’’; and one “‘one for 
each two rooms.” This is significant 
because the most satisfactory results can 
be obtained in graded participation as 
with other plans only when there is an 
adequate training staff. The writer is 
of the opinion that there should always 
be a full-time critic teacher in charge of 
each room who should have charge at 
all times, assigning different duties to 
the student teachers under her charge 
only as they are able to perform them. 
This would necessitate full responsibility 
for actual teaching at the beginning, the 
students performing simpler tasks under 
direction. Later on the latter would 
take over more and more of the greater 
responsibilities of the classroom, freeing 
the critic teacher almost entirely for 
supervision. 

In response to a request six sent out- 
lines ranging from single typewritten 
sheets in the case of two to more or less 
fully worked-out bulletins. One of the 


latter is a comprehensive manual based 
on the graded participation idea to be 
used by the student teacher. Inasmuch 
as graded participation requires close 
attention to details in connection with 
the different units, complete outlines are 
To avoid the work 
becoming too mechanical is the task of 
the training staff, who must see that each 
task is well done and that all are prop- 
erly coordinated. A conscientious at- 
tempt must be made at all times to show 
the student teacher that while responsible 
room teaching is the chief goal, satisfac- 
tory participation in the simpler units is 
essential to success in the larger field. 


essential to success. 


Music Emphasized in Michigan 
Rural Schools 


Music by an orchestra composed of 85 
pieces, representing rural schools through- 
out Kent County, Mich., played with 
understanding and ease a number of 
musical selections before a large audience 
at Godfrey-Lee School. The concert was 
given under the leadership of the director 
of music of Grand Rapids schools. Sheet 
music and instructions had been sent to 
the members of the orchestra, and they 
had practiced assiduously at home, but 
had only a few hours of practice together. 
Later, a girls’ glee club, composed of 185 
voices from different rural schools in the 
county, taught in the same way, gave a 
remarkable exhibition at Sparta. Fol- 
lowing this, a plan of county-wide in- 
struction of rural pupils in the funda- 
mentals of music was worked out. A 
teacher was employed who visited as 
many schools as possible, giving an hour 
a week to each, and using her own car for 
transportation. She received $2 per 
week from each school. Her time was 
fully taken, and an assistant was employed. 

The pupils have learned rhythm and 
how to read by note, the choice of music 


by the children during playtime has 
noticeably changed, many pupils are 
taking private lessons in music after 


school hours, and in one school a boys’ 
glee club has been organized. 


ty 
ae 


The Swedish Riksdag has passed a 
bill which reorganizes the system of ele- 
mentary education in Sweden. The pri- 
mary object of the measure is to dis- 
courage private schools and to extend and 
unify the elementary public-school sys- 
tem. The bill has been the subject of 
long and bitter controversy among the 
political parties of Sweden.—Leland Harri- 
United States minister, Stockholm, 


Sweden. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Atmackx, Jonn C. The school board Monrog, Watter S. Directing learning 
member. New York, The Macmillan in the high school. Garden City, 
company, 1927. xii, 281 p. tables, N. Y., Doubleday, Page and company, 
diagrs. 12°. 1927. x, 577 p. 8° Teacher train- 

This monograph renders a new service, in taking ing series. W. S. Monroe, general 


up in a specific way the problems of the board of 
education and discussing them chiefly from the 
board’s point of view 
BronneErR, AuGusta F.; Hearty, WILLIAM; 
Lowe, Guapys M. and SxHIMBERG, 
Myra E A manual of individual of different authorship they are likely to be uncoor- 
: : dinated with one another and to overlap unduly 
mental tests and testing. Boston, Lit- The present text deals with the problems of in- 
tle, Brown, and company, 1927. x, 
287 p. tables, diagrs. 8 Judge 
Baker foundation publication no. 4 
The entire treatment of mental tests and testing 


editor 

lhe three basic courses in the training of high- 
schoo] teachers are educational psychology, methods 
of teaching, and principles of secondary education 
Because the textbooks in these subjects are usually 


structional procedure in such & way as to minimize 
duplications and avoid inconsistencies with the 
other two subjects, which are to be treated later 
in other volumes in the same series, by the same 


2 a : ; author 
in this manual is based on a recognition that there 

» di ances i ‘ntal capacities bet nd - 3 
are differences in mental capacities between OsBuRN. W. J. Are we making good at 
viduals and in the same individual. It attempts gt a. * P . d : 

. machin hict . "eOrys > > 1e 
to include every adequately standardized ind veaching history: reparead under the 


direction of W. J. Osburn, with the 


vidual test of mental ability, and states concisely 
all the information necessary to give, score, and assistance of a grant from the Common- 
i ; evaluate these tests. The thors em- ‘ . 

ee evaluate Shese tes, Pheu wealth fund. Issued by John Callahan, 
phasize the need of tests sufficiently thorough and @ . ; BI : 
of wide enough range to rate justly the subject's State superintendent. oomington, 
abilities, so that the results may be usable as part Ill., Publie school publishing co., 1926. 
of the basis for ad vice about educational, personality, 130 p. tables. 8°. 
and conduct problems 

Fitzpatrick, Epwarp A. and Hvtson, The data herein presented are the results of a 


study made possible by a grant from the Common- 
wealth fund to the State department of public in- 





PercivaL W. The _ scholarship of 


teachers in secondary schools. New truction in Wisconsin. The purpose of the study 
York, The Macmillan company, 1927. was to discover the present status of testing in his- 
ix, 109+xiii, 208 p. tables, diagrs. tory, and to suggest means whereby such testing 
12° may be improved. Some failures to realize certain 

by mportant objectives in the teaching of history are 


The first of these papers is the Sachs prize essay 
of 1926; the second is an essay offered in competition 
for the Julius and Rosa Sachs prize, 1926 

The ultimate purpose of this essay competition 


made manifest by the investigation. 


PRINGLE, RatpH W. Methods with ado- 
loere Ts sword bv s 
is practical; to raise the level of scholarship, the reacents. With a foreword y Lotus 


background of knowledge, and the breadth of view D. Coffman. Boston, New York [etc.] 
of American secondary school teachers. Dean D. C. Heath and company [1927] 
xvii, 437 p. 12°. 

High-school teachers and prospective teachers, 
especially those in the smaller schools who are 
called upon to teach many subjects, and hig }- 
school principals who wish to aid their teachers in 
the solution of classroom problems, are to be the 
beneficiaries of this volume, which is a book of 


Fitzpatrick’s essay considers the present situation 
as regards teacher scholarship, training agencies for 
secondary teachers, and improvement of teachers 
in service. A lesson for America is drawn from 
the superior status of teachers in Germany. Pro- 
fessor Hutson’s essay undertakes to discover the 
extent and the quality of the scholarship which 
teachers now bring to their work, and to make a 
critical study of our present practices in securing 
that scholarship. 


Koos, Leonarp V. The American sec- 
ondary school. Boston, New York 
[ete.] Ginn and company [1927] xii, Ropers. ALEXANDER CRIPPEN and 

—* . 90 . : 
755 p. front., tables, diagrs. 12". Draprer, Epcar Marian. The high- 
A basic treatise on American secondary educa- od os , 
school principal as administrator, super- 


tion as a whole is here presented, having a wider : . : 
scope than those volumes which usually bear the visor, and director of extra curricular 
activities. With a foreword by Lotus 


title “principles of secondary education.’’ Space 

is here Given to certain topics not pee eee D. Coffman. Boston, New York [etc.]. 
in books on this subject, namely, the secondary 3 aby 
school organization as it relates to size and distri- D. C. Heath and company [1927] 
bution of high schools, rural secondary education, 
vocational education, and other types of secondary 
education; adaptations to differences in ability 

among pupils; educational and vocational! guidance; now regarded as the professional equal of the 
allied (extracurricular) activities; community rela superintendency. A principal to-day,besides being 
tionships; problems relating to the teaching staff; manager and a disciplinarian, must also qualify 
the school plant and costs. The work has also a in administrator and a supervisor. To training, 
distinctive treatment and organization, reenforced ibility, zeal, and judgment he must add an exalted 
by a substratum of fact. conception of the higher and finer values of human 


based upon adolescent psychology, which is sum- 
marized at the outset, and after general considera- 
tions of method, each subject of the curriculum is 
taken up individually. 


xxii, 335 p. tables. 12°. 
According to President Coffman, the position of 
high-school principal, except in, the smaller schools, 


special methods, not of devices. The treatment is 


life, and a sympathy with and belief in human 


nature. This book lists and describes, in a com- 


prehensive way, the various duties and responsi bili- 
ties of the principal, on the basis of data collected 
from 441 high school] located in all sections of the 


United States. 


SHREVE, FRANCIs. Supervised study 
plan of teaching. Richmond, Va., 
Johnson publishing company [1927] 
xvii, 539 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 
(Johnson education series, ed. by 
Thomas Alexander and Rosamond 
Root) 

Investigation and experience in the field of super- 
vised study during recent years are summarized in 
this book, which presents the scientific data upon 
which teachers may base procedures in directing 
study and also furnishes concrete applications to 
classroom problems. The author desires the super- 
vised study movement to be rescued from formalism 
by revising the popular notion of its meaning in the 
light contributed by educational psychology. To 
aid toward this end, introductory chapters are 
included on the accomplishments, significance, and 
administration of supervised study. 


STEWART, ROLLAND MACLAREN and GEtT- 
MAN, ARTHUR KENDALL. Teaching 
agricultural vocations; a manual for 
teachers in preparation and in service. 
New York, John Wiley and sons, 1927. 
vii, 377 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (Books 
on education, ed. by A. K. Getman and 
C. E. Ladd 


The needs and experiences of teachers of vocational 


agriculture, as observed from the standpoint of 
teacher training and State supervision, were in the 
authors’ minds in preparing this volume. The 


purpose is to emphasize such methods as grow 
directly out of the activities of agricultural vocations 
in secondary schools, and at the same time to utilize 
the best that has accumulated in the field of general 
education. The book is an outgrowth of the nation- 
wide program of vocational education set up under 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 


WituiaMs, Jesse Ferrinc. Hygiene and 
sanitation; the essentials of modern 
health care. Philadelphia and London, 
W. B. Saunders and company, 1927. 
344 p._illus., tables, diagrs. 8° 

The object of this book is briefly to present the 
essentials of hygiene and sanitation as developed in 
modern times, in a form adapted to serve the prac- 
tical needs of teachers and students. The double 
need is shown that the individual shall try to live 
more wholesomely, and that government shall do 
its part by health regulation and control. A chapter 
also deals with Health care on an international basis. 
Sets of questions and practical exercises are ap- 
pended to each chapter in the volume. 


* 


Wricat, J. C. and ALLEN, CHARLEs R. 
The supervision of vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade. New 
York, John Wiley & sons, ine., 1926. 
v, 415 p. tables, diagrs., forms. 8°. 

The authors of this book say that in the field of 
vocational education, at least of vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade, experience has shown 
that, in all sorts of ways, the problems of adminis- 
tration and of supervision are totally different from 
those in general education. In these pages, accord- 
ingly, the principles of a specialized technique for 
the supervision of vocational education are pre- 
sented, and the proper method of training students 
for this form of supervision are also set forth. The 
authors have in preparation a companion volume on 
the administration of vocational education 
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All Other Aims Subordinate to 
Development of Moral Character 


74 








NE of the difficulties in determining the aim or 


Rb ee ee AG purpose of education to-day is the great complexity 


of modern life. In a simple form of civilization 
there was little question or discussion as to the 








aim or purpose of education. As society grows 








more and more complex, as the demands made 
ROR upon the individual increase in kind and number, 
as knowledge increases, and forms of activity 

industrial, commercial, social, and political—become more varied and 
complicated, the individual has opportunities to function in many new 
































channels and consequently is confronted with many more aims, purposes, 
and demands. 


Undoubtedly our public school system must become more and more 
a social institution with normal social life for pupils; and a broad socialized 
course of study is required in contradistinction to a narrow, limited 
course of study. Undoubtedly we must train for citizenship, use of 
leisure, and home life. Undoubtedly, too, the imparting of knowledge 
is important. Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent each year to 
impart knowledge—the knowledge which the world has built up in its 
thousands of years of endeavor. It is proper that parents should expect 
the schools to fit their children to meet reasonable demands made upon 
them as to their knowledge of fundamental subjects, and their ability 
to read, write, spell, and solve simple arithmetical problems. 


If, however, we were obliged by force of circumstances to devote all 
our efforts to one single aim as the fundamental, ultimate, all-inclusive 
aim of a system of public schools, particularly of a system of public schools 
in a cosmopolitan city, what one aim would we select beyond and above 
all others? Would we not say that important as all other aims are, they 
are subordinate to the aim of the development of moral character? 


William J. O' Shea. 
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Instruction Must Not Be Confused 
With Education 


OR DECADES the one essential problem 
of the American college has been to in- 











duce its students to take their college work 





seriously. [hese students are not children. 





They are no younger than men who led 
the advance through the Argonne and other men who took 
their ships round the Horn. If they can be made to appre- 
ciate the importance of intellectual training they will take 


it seriously enough. The only way to make young men feel 





the importance of education is to accept and act upon the 
principle that they are partners, and the more important 
partners, in the educational endeavor. This we have not 
done. We have confused instruction with education. We 
have not seen clearly that nobody can educate anybody else. 
The faculty can only direct and supervise and maintain the 
standard; the student must educate himself. Self-education | 
demands freedom and responsibility. President Eliot un- 
derstood this and was striving toward freedom and respon- 
sibility when he brought in the elective system. He was 


| adopting university methods. 
Henry A. Yeomans. 









































